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THIS MISERABLE AND NAUGHTY WORLD 


By Francis J. HAti, General Theological Seminary, New York 


The doctrine of “total depravity”’ has rightly given way 
in recent days to better and truer estimates of human nature. 
The triumphs of modern science and invention have had © 
much to do with the change; for they have ministered in a 
notable degree to the development of a civilization which 
has seemed to demonstrate the natural capacity and tendency | 
of men to work together for the happiness and welfare of the 
greatest number. The conditions of comfortable and decent — 
living have been gteatly improved. Education has been 
promoted on an increasingly large scale. Slavery has been 
abolished, and philanthropic schemes of many kinds have | 
been developed. The rich have been opening wide their 
purses, and their large expenditures for building and endowing 
educational and philanthropic institutions have led some at © 
least to doubt whether it need be ‘‘hard for a rich man to > 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

These triumphs of utilitarian altruism have seemed to 
follow logically upon the protestant revolution, inasmuch as 
they have been chiefly realized where Protestantism has 
most vigorously flourished. Accordingly a rather widespread 
impression prevails that modern progress, both material and © 
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moral, is due to the throwing off of the shackles of ecclesias-. 
tical servitude, and to the freedom that men have thereby 
gained to be guided by natural instinct and reason. The 
thought that the servitude that caused the recoil was really — 
due to a corrupted and secularized form of ecclesiastical 
authority, rather than to the truly spiritual authority which 
Christ constituted for His Church, could not secure proper 
attention because of the violence of reaction from media- 
valism. 

The outcome has been that men have contemplated the 
immense increase of scientific knowledge, and of inventions 
making for human comfort, from a purely utilitarian and 
secular standpoint. Men are naturally inclined to devote 
their thoughts and energies to the lines of effort that seem 


most visibly productive of desirable results; and the results 
of secular and utilitarian endeavour have been so brilliant: 
that they have come to control the modern’s imagination and 
have revolutionized his conception of man’s chief end. 


1. Current Idealism 
The dominant working philosophy of life among morally 
earnest moderns ts utilitarian and humanitarian; and the aim 
of making this world a decent and comfortable place in which to 


live ts the central dogma of the idealism of which we have recently 
_ heard so much. Even among those who are concerned to 
' retain the Christianity of Jesus Christ, many have felt con- 
; strained to translate this Christianity into the terms of utili- 
: _ tarian endeavour. The motive is noble, but there is real 
7 danger that the translation will prove to be a subversive 
; modification of Christ’s teaching. This is not because utili- 
7 tarian endeavour has no necessary place in His ethic, but 
because an adjunct of Christian service, however vital it may be, 
- cannot be made the organizing centre of Christian ethic without 
dethroning the principle which Christ intended should dominate 


all else. ‘What this principle is will be considered later on. 
The world-war—both in the fact that it happened, and in 
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its immediate results from which we now suffer—has shocked 
the social conscience of modern idealists; and, whether these 
idealists see it or not, it has suggested the need of reconsidering 
modern idealism. It has seemed to show at least three things: 
(a) that the dominance of utilitarian idealism has left the 
way open to the most violent demonstration of human wicked- 
ness known to history; and this idealism was most highly 
developed in the nation that was primarily responsible for 
the war, and for its abominable accompaniments; (6) that 
the optimistic view of human nature which has been cherished 
of late is as erroneous as the doctrine of total depravity; 
(c) that the supernatural aspects and factors of man’s chief 
end, and of its attainment, which historical Christianity has 
insisted upon, afford the remedy, if there be any, for the 
demonstrated insufficiency of purely utilitarian ideals and 
efforts. 

The present industrial unrest shows that the very instru- 
ments of modern progress have been used at the cost of 
callous disregard of justice. Modern industrial plants and 
big business of all kinds have been made possible by science 
and invention; but they are the embodiments of gigantic 
wrongs, and in a majority of cases represent a triumph of 
clever selfishness. 

The divided state of Christendom has engendered a babel 
of tongues, and this has had much to do with the discredit 
into which the traditional Christian ideal of life has fallen. 
But in the revival of that ideal lies the hope of true human 
progress, and of the final achievement of man’s chief end. 

I am impelled to produce several articles, of which this is 
the first, the aim of which is to exhibit the Christian concep- 
tion of Lie in relation to some of its current applications. 
My other duties may cause occasional delay in their appear- 
ance. The present article is concerned with the Christian 
conception of this present world—its place in God’s plan; 
its pains and sorrows; man’s chief end while living in it; 
and the true ideal of human service. 
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2. The Christian View of This World 


By this world I mean the comprehensive and interrelated 
body of natural conditions, whether material, biological, 
moral or social, under which men are providentially required 
to live and act during the period of their present and earthly 
lives. It has important limitations and evils, whatever may 
be their cause; but it comes from God, and while we are 
called upon to gain a certain sovereignty over it, no man can 
for the present either escape from it or disregard its moral and 
social requirements without violating the will of God and 
repudiating the end for which he was made. 

In some respects the world is an unfinished product. It is 
in the making; and God wills that we should act as His 
ministers in carrying on the process of its making and of 
improving its conditions. But in all this the plan of God is 
paramount, and we may not either improve the world or use 
it except in harmony with the fulfilment of His plan in 
creating it. In the meantime, while we are in it we have to 
conform to its laws, accommodate ourselves to its limitations, 
and fulfil the duties which it opens up to our knowledge. 
We may not disregard it and be consistently Christian. 

The following significant propositions reflect the conception 
of it which we derive from Christian doctrine. 

(a) This world is temporary; and human life in it constitutes 
only the initial scene in the everlasting divine drama in which 
men are set to perform their parts. Itis a passing scene, and its 
meaning 1s determined by the rest of the drama. 

This does not prove it to be unimportant and unworthy 
of our earnest care in enacting our parts init. What it shows 
is that the manner and aim that should characterize our 
earthly lives and efforts are determined by a much larger 
scheme than its distinctive conditions embrace. The mind 
that is faithful to its requirements is a mind that also looks 
further, and is controlled by what is revealed of things to 
come. This world, in brief, is not its own end, but ministers 
to a purpose which is more adequately advanced after it 
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has passed away. Moreover, when compared with the ever- 
lasting drama of which it is the initiating part, that is, in its 
correct perspective, this world is exceeding short in duration. 
In numerical estimates it may seem very lasting, but all 
terrestial time makes up but a moment in the eternal life of 
man which Christ has brought to light. Furthermore, for 
the individual its continuance is still more brief, and his 
future life is overwhelmingly more enduring and significant 
of hischiefend. Immortality looms large in a true conception 
of this world. 

(b) This world’s ethic, vitally and germinally related though 
it be to an eternal moral order,is in certain important and dis- 
tinctive aspects relative and probational—an interimsethic. 

Many of its values, and even of its obligations, are related 
to the future, and are valid in so far as they subserve an end 
which cannot be realized in abiding form until hereafter. 
This is the element in Christ’s teaching which certain recent — 
critics have misinterpreted as showing that He erred in esti- 
mating the duration of this world. In the perspective of 
eternal life, His symbolical emphasis upon the shortness of 
time, and His paradoxical methods of indicating the compara- 
tive unimportance of temporal rights and advantages, appear 
eminently sane; and they should have a determinative in- 
fluence in our ethical interpretation of the conditions and 
utilities of this life. 

The purpose for which we are placed in this world is proba- 
tional, educative and disciplinary. We are children at school, 
graduation from which, at the time of death, is the ‘‘com- 
mencement day”’ of the life for which we are being prepared 
and put to a discipline which is often painful and trying to 
our souls. It is true that eternal life begins here and now, 
in particular, for those who have been born anew of water 
and of the Holy Spirit. But, like boys at school, we cannot 
yet enter into our inheritance; and our ethical life is that of 
pupils rather than that of graduates in the larger world to 
come. 
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(c) Inasmuch as this is God’s school, a necessary element in 
which is painful discipline, to promote present comfort and 
happiness in tt cannot be the supreme principle or aim of the 
righteousness which we, its pupils, should practice therein. 

God’s school, just because He constituted it, is a good one 
—suitable for its purpose. Such pains and difficulties as are 
characteristic of the school, therefore, we may not seek to 
abolish. There are indeed many ills of life which are due to 
human frailty and misfortune, and they often unduly increase 
the difficulty of rightly bearing those trials which come from 
God. Such ills, of course, call for remedy. 

Furthermore, mutual helpfulness, including any lightening 
of each other’s burdens which providential opportunities 
permit us lawfully to undertake, is a necessary factor in 
Christian service and in personal development. But the 
school-aim of the present dispensation determines the manner 
and limit of this branch of Christian righteousness. We 
are bound to help each other, and incidentally to promote 
each other’s happiness, provided we do so after the manner 
of subjects of a common and God-given discipline. True 
loyalty to the school requires that our mutual service shall 
have as its dominating aim a promotion for others, as well 
as for ourselves, of the purpose for which the school has been 
established. This is not present comfort and happiness, but 
successful preparation for life eternal. 


3. The Problem of Pain 

The problem of evil is ever with us and many have been 
the efforts to solve it. But its solution depends upon ade- 
quately comprehending the whole plan of God, by which alone 
its permission and non-prevention can be explained, and 
upon probing the mystery of creaturely freedom, whereby 
its actuality has been caused. Such comprehension and 
probing lies beyond our powers. Our task, therefore, is 
not to solve the problem of evil, but practically to overcome 
evil itself. We both can, and ought, however, to distinguish 
between the problem of evil and that of pain and sorrow. 
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(a) Pain ts not evil in se, or in every relation. It is evil 
only when either wrongly caused or wrongly placed, that is, 
when it ought not to be. 
| The only intrinsic evil is moral, and other things are only 
evil in connection with, and in relation to, moral perversity. 
The fact that everlasting pain is evil affords no exception 
to this conclusion; for such pain is wholly due to everlasting 
wickedness. The problem of hell, so far as it is distinctive, 

: is that of obstinate sin, essentially moral; and its difficulty 
is due to the inception rather than to the duration of wicked- 
ness. 

(b) Pain, whether physical or mental, is both good and just : 
in so far as legitimately imposed, and when perceived to be 
necessary for a purpose the final achievement of which will be 
worth its cost to the sufferers. _ The fact that this life is naturally 
painful is thus justified. 

Our eternal life with Himself, and with each other in rela- 
tion to Him, is the revealed purpose for which God has made 
us; and just such a painful discipline as He imposes upon us 
in this world appears to be needed, if we are to be enabled 
successfully and rightly to enjoy the fellowship which is 
designed for us. This purpose is intrinsically and objectively 
right and glorious, and the happiness which it will bring to 
its subjects has a value for them which immensely outweighs 
the painful costs of winning it. Moreover, it cannot be - 
proved that any human being will in the end be debarred 
from a satisfying termination of his sorrows, except through 
his own fault. 

We are permitted to think that a way of ultimate escape 
from sin and pain will be provided even for those who know 
not the Gospel. If—we cannot be certain of this ‘‘if’’—the 
intrinsic limitations of finite schooling preclude the attain- 
ment by all of the glory set before Christians, our knowledge 
of God’s abounding beneficence leads us to feel assured that 
a destiny worth its cost will be provided for all who respond 
according to the ability given them to the actual probation 
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imposed upon them. The supposition that some men and 
peoples have no moral chance to escape injustice in the final 
distribution of happiness and misery is Calvinistic rather than 
Christian; and Universalism is not the necessary alternative. 
It too is not Christian. 

(c) Even those pains and sorrows which are due to human 
frailty, and such as represent seemingly disproportionate suffer- 
ing of particular individuals and classes, do not destroy the 
fitness of this world for its divinely appointed function of pre- 
paring men for eternal life. 

We have great need to shun the idea that the particular 
distribution of earthly suffering is caused by, or reveals the 
measures of, divine justice. No doubt the sufferings which 
we sinfully bring upon ourselves are in a very real sense penal 
as well as naturally consequential, but the unequal incidence 
of pain in general grows out of necessary limitations in a 
world adapted to the disciplinary education of finite creatures. 
The fact remains that no one suffers excessive pain considered 
as the cost of eternal life; and God-incarnate has fully shared. 
in our sorrows, as well as in the feeling of our infirmities. 

If God is revealed in this life as chastening those whom He 
loves, and as scourging every son whom He receives, this is 
because He deals with us as sons—not because He designs to 
impose trials upon us which are unsuitable for our perfecting, 
unjust in their outcome, and disproportionate to our reward. 
I am here enunciating what is undeniably the accepted teaching 
of Scripture and of historical Christianity. 

It is certain, none the less, and is a part of the divine scheme 
in which suffering, whether evenly or unevenly distributed, 
has place, that this suffering is intended by God incidentally 
to challenge loving ministrations by us for its alleviation, 
and also for the banishment of its removable causes. But the 
exhibition of Christian love in these ministrations, rather 
than their present results in improving our neighbour’s 
earthly comfort and enjoyment of life, is the most vital 
factor in promoting the end for which men are made. A very 
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comfortable and prosperous community, wherein public spirit 
has remedied the remediable ills of life, and has banished 
slums without banishing their occupants, may none the less 
be practically pagan, and not at all devoted to the fulfilment 
of men’s chief end. 

4. Man’s Chief End 

By man’s chief end I mean the supreme and obligatory aim 
and goal of all his moral and spiritual conduct, or the proper 
organizing principle of his righteousness, whether in relation to 
God or to men, to himself or to others. The individual and 
social branches of human duty are, of course, closely inter- 
related and mutually dependent. They are so because his 
chief end must determine for every man the particular 
obligations, motives and relative limitations of both; and 
this end is one and the same for all. 

What this chief end is has to be determined in part by 
human nature, which, although not yet perfected, was created 
with reference to it; in part by the fact that this life is not 
the sphere of its final attainment, but preparatory and educa- 
tional; and in part by the revealed purpose of God and His 
declared will as to our conduct and aim. But it is only in 
the light of what God in Christ has revealed and declared 
ad rem that we can clearly understand the pertinent implica- 
tions of human nature and of this life’s limitations, and can 
obtain a true and definite conception of our chief end. We 
have to distinguish, of course, between what all men naturally 
crave for themselves and what God wills that we should 
learn to desire and seek. The two are not necessarily the 
same, and our experience of the generally prevalent moral 
imperfection of human desires and aspirations should put us 
on guard against thinking that they are. 

(a) Man’s chief end, or what he ought supremely to desire and 
promote is described by Christ as being eternal life. 

He declares that the purpose of His coming was that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly; and He defines 
eternal life as consisting in the knowledge of God and Jesus 
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Christ. It is clear that He does not mean knowledge concern- 
ing God, or theological learning, but that state of acquaintance 
with God which can be ascribed only to those who have 
intimate personal relations with Him. Therefore to have 
eternal life is to be alive to God. As St. Paul assures us, 
our life is “‘hid with Christ in God.”” Evidently to this end 
we were made in the image and after the likeness of God; 
for, when duly enlightened, we discover the truth of St. 
Augustine’s dictum that our hearts are restless until we find 
rest in God. Moreover, man is naturally religious, although 
his corrupt affections hinder him from clearly perceiving the 
fact and its implications until by God’s grace he has come 
truly to know himself. But the essence of religion is the 
development and enjoyment of acceptable relations with God. 

This eternal life also constitutes the normal description of 
the reward which is promised to those who fulfil God’s will 
and purpose. It is true that the joy of it is referred to and 
given as a reénforcing motive for the pursuit of it. And we 
obviously need such a motive until the more adequate motive 
of love for God has gained full lodgment in our hearts, 
that is, until after protracted spiritual growth. But it is a 
particular kind of happiness that is thus pledged—‘‘the joy 
of thy Lord’’;—and whenever the reward is generically de- 
fined, the terms employed are those of life rather than of 
happiness, for not every kind of happiness is acceptable with 
God. 

(b) The teaching that we should first seek the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, if we would have other good things added 
unto us, reénforces the truth that eternal life to God is our 
chief end. 

In this teaching our earthly desires are given the secondary 
place in our life-aim, although we are assured that we shall 
not in the end be disappointed in the result for ourselves of 
placing something else first. 

Our Lord uses the phrase Kingdom of God both in the 
abstract, for the sovereignty of God’s will in human hearts, 
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and in the concrete, for the objective order of things and 
persons whereby this sovereignty is to be socially and abid- 
ingly realized. It matters, not for my argument which 
meaning is taken. If we choose the abstract meaning, then 
the will and purpose of God for us—elsewhere defined as 
eternal life—is to rule our hearts as our chief end. If we 
choose the concrete meaning, then it is the objective society 
of the future, of which God is the centre and determining 
focus of life, that we are required to make the first and chief 
aim of our seeking—of our promoting. 

The pursuit of this end summarizes and determines Chris- 
tian duty, as distinguished from happiness; although, because 
God is just, and builds rightly, our success in putting this 
duty first will finally add to us a form of happiness which 
we both can and may enjoy to the full and without reserve. 

(c) Happiness or well being in se cannot, without important 
qualifications, be treated as man’s chief moral end, because our 
righteousness cannot be invariably identified with conduct that 
1s useful for its promotion without moral disaster. 

Not every form of happiness or well-being can rightly be 
promoted by human effort, but only such well-being as 
ministers to, or is consistent with, promotion of eternal life 
in God’s Kingdom. But if it were really our chief end, it 
would be the obligatory key-note of our endeavours in every 
department of life. Duty often requires us to reduce rather 
than to promote happiness, and this is true both of our own 
and of others’ happiness. This difficulty is not removed by 
stressing ‘the happiness of the greatest number,” for it is 
not the number of those made happy by our actions which 
determines duty, but the kind of happiness which we seek 
ultimately to promote; and the attainment of this happiness 
is contingent upon making eternal life the chief and controlling 
aim of all our efforts. The fact remains, as we shall see, 
that the promotion of the present happiness and well-being 
of our neighbours, subject to the limitations above hinted at, 
is a vital element in Christian duty. 
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Scholastic writers speak of beatitudo, usually translated 
“happiness,” as our chief subjective end; but they do not | 
mean by beatitude what modern utilitarians mean by happi- 
ness. Moderns have in mind happiness or well being in 
general, and emphasize its present or mundane forms. The 
scholastics meant future happiness, or that which attends 
the attainment of man’s objective end—eternal life. And 
they define it as consisting in the contemplation of God. So 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

(d) Religion and love are the most central and distinctive 
elements of the righteousness which 1s dictated by regard for our 
chief end, the former bringing us into the inceptive stages of — 
eternal life now available, and the latter developing our fitness — 
for that life in its future and perfect enjoyment. 

Our eternal life is intended to begin here and now, and 
since it consists in relations with God, true religion or the 
appointed method of entering upon and practicing in the 
enjoyment of such relations is the concrete centre and sine nm 
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qua non of Christian righteousness. Rightly used, it aids 
us mightily in practicing natural virtues, but that is not its 
distinctive aspect. It is the most vital part of righteousness, _ 
in that its supernatural virtues of faith, hope and love bring 
our natural virtues into proper relation to our chief end, and 
give them new and transfigured forms and values. The 
Christian life is no mere improvement of natural morality. 
It is a new righteousness, controlled by a supernatural end, 
and made possible through sacramental union with the risen 
and glorified Lord. 

Of this new righteousness love is the controlling virtue— 
not carnal love and not any form of love which can be 
_ realized in purely earthly relations, but love for God and the | 
_ kind of love for our fellows which love for God teaches and . 

_ enables us to feel and practice. This kind of brotherly love 
cannot be attained without love for God; because it is | 
grounded in the recognition of common relations to God, and “TG 
is brought to perfection through the perfecting of these ; 
relations. 
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We ought not to confuse love with its external fruits of 
good will and beneficence, although genuine love becomes 
visible only through such fruits. In itself it is sincere desire 
for, and enjoyment of, personal relations. It is unselfish, 
because it presupposes mutual enjoyment, and such enjoy- 
ment requires mutual congeniality. Previous to the full 
development of such congeniality it is imperfect and prospec- 
tive, depending for vitality upon faith and hope in the possi- 
bilities of congeniality in the future and upon efforts directed 
towards their actualization. The only possible basis of 
righteous mutual congeniality between the children of God 
is a common congeniality between them and Him in whom 
love is perfected. Character, thus determined, is vital. This 
again shows that the love of God, developed by cultivating 
increasingly congenial relations with Him, is the starting 
point and sustaining basis of Christian love for others. 


5. Christian Service 

No conception of righteousness which fails to give a promi- 
nent place to service for the present happiness and well-being 
of others can hope to gain the approval of enlightened Chris- 
tians. The mistake of current idealism does not lie in insisting 
upon it, but in regarding it as its own final end, and in dis- 
regarding the deeper and distinctive aim, motive and method 
which makes it Christian and wholly acceptable to God. I:do 
not mean that any service which springs from unselfishness, 
can fail in that aspect to be pleasing to God. Nor do I mean 
that honest mistakes concerning its place and function in life 
can wholly nullify its moral value. God does in some degree 
bless those who seek to fulfil His will, even when their con- 
ceptions and methods are astray. None the less, the interests 
of God’s Kingdom, and of His righteousness, cannot be 
sufficiently promoted by service which does not have the 
divinely intended chief end in view, and which is not deter- 
mined in method by that end. Such service, in spite of its 
unselfishness, may be pagan rather than Christian both in 
form and in practical result. 
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(a) As a necessary and prominent factor in promoting man’s | 
chief end, Christian service 1s essential; but its method, its 
direction, and even its amount under given circumstances, should 7 7 
be determined by that end and by Christian love, as above defined. | 

A Christian does not need to be thinking consciously of his — 
chief end whenever he serves, nor does this end always have 
to be in evidence. A sincere Christian acquires an ingrained | 
habit and facility of judging how he ought to act as a Chris- 
tian, and discretion is certainly needed in advertising one’s 
Christian aim. The point is that, if it is to be truly Christian 
and right, service must be dominated by the aim of promoting 
eternal life. It must look to the other world. 

Worldliness and other-worldliness, as usually understood, 
are both defective. Worldliness is wrong because it makes 
earthly well-being either the exclusive or the dominant aim 
of service. But other-worldliness, in its ordinary meaning, 
minimizes and sometimes suppresses elements of utilitarian 
service that are vital to a true conception of this earthly life. 

Whatever line of immediate and utilitarian service is provi- 7 
dentially open to us should be gladly and dutifully under- 


taken, whether individual in its reference or social. The - 
problems of social adjustment are Christian problems, al- 
though their solutions should minister to man’s true chief end. 
Eternal life is the determining principle of whatever ought 
to be done or brought about in any department of human life. ; 


(b) Neither the quantity, the present results, nor the strenu- 
ousness of utilitarian service 1s a dependable measure of its 
Christian value and obligation, for this world’s happiness or 
well-being is not its own end, and to promote it without limiting 
discretion will often hinder rather than promote men’s chief end. 

As has been shown, pain is a vital factor in the fitness of 
this world for its God-given purpose, and notable comfort in 
it is rarely favourable to a man’s ultimate good. Efforts to 
improve men’s present well-being, therefore, have to be dis- 
cretely controlled. I am not deprecating earnestness in 
service, but am insisting upon spiritual judgment, controlled 
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by recognition of the main purpose for which we are put to 
school—that we may be fitted for the God-centered life of 
the world to come. 

Strenuousness of service is often a mark of ill guided zeal, 
and ‘‘the happiness of the greatest number”’ is not an accurate 
definition of the results to the achievement of which here and 
now Christians ought unreservedly to devote themselves. 
The excellence of service counts, rather than its verifiable 
results; and in final estimate this depends upon its being so 
regulated and performed as to minister either directly or 
indirectly to our neighbour’s attainment of eternal life. We 
cannot consistently hold otherwise, if we accept the teaching 
of Christ. 

(c) This also holds in relation to social, national and inter- 
national peace and welfare. And simply to make this world a 
comfortable and decent place in which to live is not an enlightened 
description of true Christian aims. 

The end for which mankind was created and redeemed 
ceases to be pursued when we fail to be guided by it in any 


department of service, whether directly religious or secular, 


q 


privaté or public. The distinction between religious and 
secular is valid, but the principles of life which true religion 
reveals are obligatory even in secular conduct. Our chief 
end must be chief in everything or it will not be chief in 
anything. All earthly aims should presuppose it and really * 
minister to it. 


Making the world comfortable and decent does nothing © 
for man’s chief end, unless the controlling aim is in real and 
decent world may easily be truly pagan, and by reason of its 


effective alignment with God’s purpose. A comfortable and 
satisfying conditions may become a rival to, instead of a 
school for, eternal life. 

(d) A Christian’s service, when rightly directed, 1s made to be 
a branch of the Christian propaganda of eternal life; and it can 


be this only when he devotes himself to bringing men to Christ, in 
order that they may have life and have it more abundantly. 
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A faithful Christian is an imitator of Christ, who went 
about doing good, but always in evident subordination to the 
aim of commending the word of life. His works of healing 
were signs, and what they signified He made men know. 
“T am come that they may have life, and have it more 
abundantly ’’—the eternal life, that is, with which this paper 
is largely concerned. To specialize in humanitarian service 
without recognizable reference to this the chief end of Christ’s 
service as man, is to depart from Christ’s example. It de- 
thrones Christianity from the dominating place in all human 
affairs which it should have. 

This is true for all Christians, but it is an urgent matter of 
life and death to the Church and its official ministers. When 
clerical table-serving in any form, however urgent and service- 
able it may appear to be, crowds aside or limits the preaching 
of Christ and the ministration of grace, God’s plan for His 
Church is subverted and the promotion of man’s chief end 
is hindered. In the present widespread forgetfulness of this 
lies the explanation chiefly of the Church’s loss of spiritual 
prestige and power. Even those who demand insistently 
that the clergy shall lead in sociological movements are turn- 
ing from ‘‘the Churches”’ because of their inefficiency in their 
own proper specialty. 

No imaginable method of Seminary or other training can 
enable any one but an extraordinary genius to specialize 
successfully in both religious and sociological leadership; and 
the clergyman who devotes himself to secular movements 
and institutional philanthropies, however important, is prac- 
tically certain to sacrifice his efficiency in the appointed form 
of his service. The Church is set to bring men to the eternal 
standpoint—a work of exacting nature—and when its minis- 
ters adhere closely to this business, they thereby most success- 
fully afford inspiration and needed guidance to those of their 
people to whom leadership in sociological movements properly 
falls. But when they seek to lead in this world’s affairs, 
they aré very apt to muddle and to be regarded, therefore, 
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as meddling. In the meantime their Churches are empty, 
because men do not find in them the spiritual benefits which 
alone can there be successfully afforded. The cause of God’s 
Kingdom is grievously suffering because, in response to ill- 
considered demands, the clergy are secularizing their work. 


I must bring this paper to an end. My aim has been to 
put the Godward and the humanitarian aspects of earthly 
experience, virtue and service in their proper perspectives 
and connections, these being determined by our God-given 
duty to promote in all things the interests of eternal life. 
I have been impelled by the conviction that many who sin- 
cerely seek to follow Christ have become entangled in a 
species of utilitarian idealism which is foreign to His teaching 
and example. 

It may be said that, after all, the difference is one simply 
of relative emphasis upon several true aspects of Christian 
righteousness. I cannot agree with such a view. The very 
nerve of the Christ-life lies in what is put first; and the humani- 
tarian error lies in giving a secondary place to that which Christ 
put first, and in thereby modifying the governing principle of 
Christian efforts with subversive practical results. 
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SAUL: A PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC ANALYSIS 


By H. C. ACKERMAN, Nashotah House, Nashotah 


The malady of Saul which is recounted in I Sam. 16: 148, 
“fan evil spirit from Yahweh troubled him,’’ was obviously 
a case of nervous disorder; for the Scriptural writer who 
describes the affliction of the king in terms of “‘spirit’”’ dealt 
in reality with a condition of nervous exhaustion. We would 
understand better today the nature of Saul’s ‘‘case”’ if we 
substitute for the troubling spirit a concept of nervous energy. 
I believe this view may be assumed in effect without further 
demonstration, that the king suffered from some peculiarly 
acute nervousness, and accordingly I purpose in this paper to 
translate the religious diagnosis in terms of psychotherapy for 
the light it may throw upon the nature of spirit ‘‘ possession”’ 
and also to illustrate the important place which a scientific 
analysis of neurotic disorders should occupy in spiritual 
ministrations. Sick souls are in Bible terms cases of spirit 
possession. So I hope in dealing with this famous case of 
“‘nerves’’ in the Old Testament to interest the reader not 
simply in the cause, symptoms and remedy of this particular 
historical affliction but also in the need of recognizing the 
logical affiliations between spiritual and scientific ministry 
to the suffering consciousness in general. 

It should be recognized that Saul was primarily the victim 
of functional rather than organic nervousness; that is to say, 
the neurasthenia was not caused by physical ill health nor 
by any diseased condition of the body. The fundamental 
trouble was personal. The king’s moral life was not function- 
ing properly, lawfully, and his spiritual nature therefore was 
in a state of inner discord. The radical difference between 
functional and organic disorder may be illustrated as follows: 


a wheel may grow hot, tighten upon its bearings and become 
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jammed though no part be broken within, the axle remaining 
straight and there being sufficient lubrication; but the en- 
semble becomes too compact, there is insufficient play, so 
that the wheel cannot revolve—in other words, cannot fulfil 
its function. On the other hand, if there were broken parts, 
a bent axle or cracked bearings this would illustrate what is 
meant by organic disorder. 

There was nothing of this latter kind apparent in the un- 
happy state of Saul. He appeared to be organically well, a 
man of great strength, living an out-of-doors life, engaged 
in an heroic task, namely, the attempt to liberate Israel 
from the Philistine yoke. But personally his life was not 
in proper moral adjustment, there was some acute functional 
disorder which manifested itself in ‘‘moods,’’ depression, and 
at times in the violence of irrationality.2, In terms of his 
biographer, ‘‘the spirit of Yahweh had departed from Saul, 
and an evil spirit from Yahweh troubled him.” 

We wish to know the cause of this neurotic condition of 
the morbid king. Where lay the seat of neurasthenia? Now, 
when there is functional disorder affecting the personality 
(for trouble of this kind is always a matter of the conscious- 
ness), where there is melancholia, morbid dissatisfaction and 
flashes of dementia, it is indicative of a serious disorganization 
of the whole nervous system; and the cause of the inner 
discord may be said to lie deeply seated in the subconscious- 
ness, in those depths of the mental nature where elemental 
desires are generated only to be suppressed. In short, it is a 
state wherein a person’s principle desires remain unsatisfied 
or continue insufficiently fulfilled, not alone those ambitions 
which appear on the surface of consciousness, but rather the 
subtile, ill-defined cravings that stir only to be stifled in 
that terra incognita which we call the subliminal self. Such 
powerful forces prohibited from expression yet undestroyed, 

1 An illustration borrowed substantially from L. E. Emerson’s book Nervous- 


ness, the principles of which underly the analysis in this article. 
2 Cf. I. Sam. 18: 10f; 19: 9f. 
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often are not recognized for what they really are.’ 


effect—an importunate will shattered like foaming spray. 


318-333. 
4 Cf. Emerson, Op. cit., pp. 18, 44-45. 


often exist entirely concealed from normal recognition or more 


Nervousness then, 7.e., of this peculiar type, is caused by 
the failure of desires to reach their object and be appeased.‘ 
When the brutal, hard facts of reality, the intractable ele- 
ments of objective existence, are impervious and overwhelm- 
ingly hostile to personal desires there results in effect that 
most dangerous disorganization of the nervous system defined 
asfunctional. Saul was exactly in the throes of this kind of 
mental suffering. The ruling passion of his life remained 
ungratified, and the resulting want of peace and inner 
_ harmony of spirit was swiftly disintegrating and weakening 
his character and undermining the soundness of mind and 
will. What then constituted the specific obsession? What 
was the secret nature of this elusive object which baffled all 
his heroic efforts? The answer to this question will enable 
us to inquire further into the man’s personal reactions which 
like the tumultuous waves of the sea dashed themselves 
passionately against an immovable obstacle in vain and 
dissipated his whole emotional nature without successful 


The first question is not difficult to answer. The ruthless, 
unruly facts of his political life which made the struggle too 
severe for the leading warrior of Israel were of course the 
natural obstacles preventing a conclusive victory over the 
Philistine state, a triumph which would have liberated the 
young Israelite nation from the ever-growing enemy aggres- 
sion on the west. Unless this hostile encroachment of the 
_ pirate armies was decisively checked the throne of Yahweh 
in Israel could not be maintained. Unfortunately this object 
- was not attained; the kingdom remained still Utopian, peace 
always just beyond the grasp of Saul’s hand, the foe being 
always a little too powerful with their superior equipment 
or the new monarch’s support being a little too weak in the 


3 Cf. G. T. Ladd, ‘“‘A Case of Multiple Personality,” Yale Review, Jan., 1919, 
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land. So the people were losing confidence in his ability to 
lead them to victory, the Yahweh patriots were becoming 
openly hostile, and Samuel ‘himself, the king-maker, criticized 
him for lack of loyalty to the principles of the Yahweh faith 
and withdrew his allegiance. And what is more, a new hero 
had appeared with dramatic suddenness on the scene, one 
of his own household, a chosen friend of Jonathan his son 
(or brother), and because of brilliant exploits on the field of 
border battle® this ‘‘savior’’ was rapidly rising in popular 
favor. Would Israel turn to him for successful leadership 
and abandon the king and his dynasty? That was the burn- 
ing question. Hence, the depression of spirit, the melan- 
cholia, acute nervousness and lurid flashes of dementia at 
times. In a word, the want of temporal successes and the 
failure to attain the goal of Israel’s hopes of an independent 
kingdom define the objective situation. 

Now, when it is impossible to realize desire, when the 
stubborn elements of the world continue unamenable to a 
person’s best efforts there are two practical courses of action 
possible to pursue: either the modification of the desires 
themselves or the sublimation of them by delegating the 
ambitious task to another. To waste one’s vitality and 
undermine one’s health even to the point of weakening the 
mind by a hopeless determination to achieve the imprac- 
ticable, is to subject the self to all the dangers of functional 
disorder and become a prey to a disorganized nervous system. 
Under such neurotic strain and tension the whole personality 
is bound to give way in time unless the idée fixe is abandoned 
voluntarily and the attention relaxed or shifted away from 
the beguiling goal of personal ambition. On the other hand, 
to permit one’s labors to be supplemented by another would 
be the safe course; to delight in the fulfilment of the task 
itself rather than center all the heart’s desire in one’s indi- 
vidual part, would be true wisdom, the normal and sane 


5 That Elhanan slew Goliath of Gath seems indisputable in view of the record 
in 2 Sam. 21:19; but that David slew “the Philistine” is certainly tenable. 
See the art. of L. W. Batten in AJSL 35, pp. 61-64. 
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resolve. This would seem to have been the specific nature of 
Sauls psychological predicament. 

What, moreover, were the king’s personal reactions under 

these conditions? In the nature of the case David's arrival 


-tinuity of God’s purposes involves necessarily a succession 
_ of strong leadership. I have said that David’s achievements 
might have proven a remedy for Saul’s immoderate desires; 


been the occasion of the king’s cure, since there is no cure for 

_ functional disorder save through the instrumentality of the 
_ sufferer himself. Medicine and surgery may suffice to heal 
- organic trouble, but functional anarchy of soul may only be 
- corrected and disciplined by the person’s own will.6 On 
-Saul’s part, he refused to acknowledge the logical and superior 
sovereignty of David, his religious colleague in the disposition 
of divine providence; he ceased not to strive contrary to the 
manifest will of God for an unattainable object and died at 
length at Gilboa, carrying still his tormenting desires un- 
fulfilled to the grave—albeit on the field of honor. We may 
admire him for his unflinching courage and endurance, but 
we pity him for his lack of judgment and the futility of his life.” 
It may be concluded thus far that the powerlessness of 
Saul to remove the Philistine menace and establish a perma- 
nent dynasty constituted the general exterior cause of his 
nervous breakdown. What, however, is primarily important 
for this study is not so much the objective situation as the 
man’s subjective reactions to the conditions of his environ- 
ment. The second question therefore that was raised in the 
foregoing concerning the king’s attitude toward the grand 


*Sin itself is at bottom a functional disorder which God himself cannot 
remedy and eliminate without becoming one with the very nature of man—in 
grace. The incarnation is the realization of such spiritual unity. 

7 There is no doubt that David was able to build upon Saul’s foundation; I 
speak of the futility of the man’s private ambition. _ 
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® participation in Israel’s struggle for emancipation and ' 
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objective of his desires is central for the psychotherapeutic 
point of view. That there was something fundamentally 
wrong with the ruling impulse of his life, however patriotically 
he fought the battles of his country, is clear from the assertion 
_ made in respect to his state of mind, namely, “an evil spirit 
from Yahweh troubled him.’’ We may be sure then that the 
reason for the nervous decline was spiritual, and our analysis 
of the case must proceed with this fact in mind. 
We are interested in understanding the dramatic malady 
of Saul because notwithstanding the insurmountable condi- 
tions of his reign and his failure to cope successfully with 
the difficulties blocking the path of ambition Saul need. not 
have failed in character, his manhood need not have gone to 
pieces, he need not have fallen a prey to the “evil spirit” of 
psychic discord and dissipated the strength of his life in 
jealous persecutions. We are also interested in this case not 
: simply for its historical Biblical setting but because the 
pressure and stress of modern existence subject both the 
leaders of society to the dangers of nervous exhaustion and 
the rank and file as well. And we are concerned especially 
. from the religious point of view in such cases since the peculiar 
neurotic anarchy, so to speak, of function-weakness is at 
bottom ineradically a part of man’s spiritual being. Conse- 
quently unless spiritual ministrations are coordinated with 
scientific methods based upon an accurate knowledge of the 
nerve structure of the personality the war within the self 
-may never be resolved into permanent peace. 
I wish here to lead up to what I believe to be the true 
spiritual remedy through a brief psychotherapeutic analysis. 
To return then to the Saul case, it is obvious that the king 
was unable to adjust himself to conflicting claims. The 
corporate welfare of the incipient nation necessitated an able 
and efficient leader and the personal ambition of the man 
himself sought the glory of a secure throne.. The adjustment 
of individual and social demands resolves itself into an inner 
adjustment within the consciousness itself; for a person is 
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both an individual and a social being with the relations equally 
of a private and corporate nature. These two relational 
groups may have a common center, in which case peace and : 
harmony reign within the soul; or these dual relationships 
may center at two disconnected and disparate points, in which 
instance there is bound to result more or less of friction and 
discord between them, a tension which splits the soul. The 
latter state psychology describes as the dual-self or the divided 
soul. This was exactly the matter with Saul. He was at 
war with his social nature; the conflicting claims of his 
individual and corporate self were not made to coalesce, so 
that the lack of this inner harmony produced the mental 
torment which symptomized the divided personality. In 
other words, there was a persistent conflict between Saul’s 
two selves. And to satisfy the desires of the one he sacrificed 
the demands, the larger demands, of the other. This meant 
the suppression of his better broader social self in the interest 
of individual ambition. All truly social instincts were sup- 
pressed and being crowded down into the subconscious severed 
the personality into two antagonistic and mutually hostile 
selves. 

Personality must be held together by moral will through 
the unification of desires, for if there is tension between the 
individual and social instincts of human nature the nervous 
system becomes disorganized and tends toward an abnormal 
division within the self. Just in these irreconcilable tensions 
of a man against himself there lies all the dangers of excessive 
functional disturbances. ‘‘A house divided against a house 
cannot stand.’”’ My point, however, is this: the functional 
strain of a disjointed nervous system is equivalent to what 
would be called in religious terms the want of holiness. For 
what is holiness but the unification of human personality in 
all its manifold relations?® 

We are forced then to see in Saul exactly the kind of mental 
sufferer as has been described in the foregoing under the 
Cf. the New Testament term singlemindedness. 
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conception of the dual-self. We think wrongly, I believe, if 
we regard Saul as indifferent to and careless of the public weal. 
His spiritual dualism was the manifestation of a sincere person 
who does have noble interests and generous impulses, but 
who contends against them in the interest of inordinate 


ambition. Serious mental disturbances presuppose the exis- 


- tence of instincts and impulses other than those of exclusive 
dane, for the purely self-centered person, of light and 
frivolous character, is nearly always immune from the danger 
of nervous fears and spiritual problems. Let us not deny to 
Saul this appreciation. It is the highly sensitive person who 
- feels both sides or both ways that does have generosity of 
volition and catholic desires, and is susceptible of neurasthenia 
when elements purely individualistic interfere with their fulfil- 
ment. So Saul was beset between an affection for David?® 
and an admiration of his courageous deeds and the narrower 
F self-seeking interests which would promote his own particular 
station and glorify the family dynasty. In other words, his 
peculiar form of nervousness presupposed elements of good- 
ness as well as of evil. Then, he was God’s choice in the 
beginning,’® a good man gone wrong. 

The two inharmonious groups of relations, or the two dis- 
connected centers in consciousness, disrupted the unity of his 
personality and wrought functional disorder because the social 

self was retracted and suppressed with its desires unsatisfied 
and unfulfilled. The peculiar symptom manifesting this kind 
of dual nature was jealousy. Saul simply could not bring 
"himself to submit to the bitter necessity of seeing his work, 

begun so brilliantly, supplemented and completed by David 
who would thus receive the final glory. He was not able to 
face the success of his rival," although David through close 
_ association and kindred interests was a part of his social self 
and occupied obviously a position essential to the welfare of 


® Cf. his love for David, I Sam. 16: 21. 

107 Sam. g: 16. 

1 Cf. 1 Sam. 18: 7, which correctly read with the help of the Sept. reveals the 
fact that David was able to raise much larger forces than the king himself. oie 
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their common country. This larger self of the man inclusive 

of his compatriot Saul sought continually to suppress though 
it meant torment to himself and the risk of the safety of the 
nation as well. For it became clearer as the Philistine menace 
loomed larger on the horizon that the king was not strong 
enough to maintain the inviolability of Israel, while many 
signs pointed to the son of Jesse as the one man powerful 
enough in personal influence and clever enough in diplomacy 
to stem the tide. Therefore although Saul really loved David 
for his attractive qualities and more than once was set back 
on the road to recovery by the magnanimity of his rival,” 
still for the most part he reveals the character of a man con- 
sumed with burning jealousy and given over to weak pessi- 
mistic forebodings of ultimate defeat and ruin. 

The dramatic revelation of this famous character of Scrip- 
ture becomes important for us, not simply as a striking 
exemplification of the ‘“‘divided soul,” but because the dual 
consciousness in general is a state which religious ministrations 
must treat with the aid of all the light that psychotherapy 
can supply. The practical aim of religion is holiness of life 
and holiness is but another name for the unification of con- 
sciousness, particularly through the harmonization of indi- 
vidual and social relations. Holiness is not precisely the 
equivalent of unselfishness (often carried too far in irrational 
altruism), but it represents a perfect balance between opposite 
tendencies in human nature. The “spirit of Yahweh” which 
departed from Saul is accordingly the spirit of fellowship.” 
That is to say, the Holy Spirit is the God of fellowship, of 
brotherhood, of human relations operative. And when Saul 
violated social relationship he sinned against the Holy Ghost. 
The loss therefore of the ‘‘spirit of Yahweh”’ in this instance 
meant the loss of all that makes a man one with himself in the 
larger circle of the community. I think that when Saul 

137 Sam. 26: 5-25; 24: 1-22. 

13 Note the phrase in the Blessing (2 Cor. 13: 14), ‘the fellowship of the Holy | 
Ghost.” And see the valuable art. by G. A. A. Scott, “What Happened : 
Pentecost,” The Spirit, ed. by B. M. Streeter, pp. 113-1535 its 
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envied and persecuted David he sinned against his own 
better self for the better and truer self is social. 

Functional nervousness then may often manifest sin since 
the violation of social relations is equivalent to sin against the 
Holy Ghost. In fact, it may be that the grave sin, the deadly 
sin against the Holy Ghost," is just this particular kind of 
selfishness which we have defined in the terminology of a 
multiple personality—a sin against the fulness of love, causing 
God to abandon human nature as long as the offense to love 
continues and leading to the greatest of all tragedies, the 
agony of rebellions within the soul. The cure would consist 
therefore in interrupting the habitual suppression and repres- 
sion of genuine altruistic and social instincts and in cultivating 
a spirit of inclusive love toward the objective human world, 
the welfare of which is identical with the welfare of the 
individual. 

I have tried in this paper to show the relation which a 
proper realization of the structure of the nervous system 

_ bears to the spiritual wants of the soul, and to point out the 
importance of correlating a scientific diagnosis of neurotic 
weakness with religion. In conclusion let me summarize the 
results of this study. The “spirit of Yahweh” departed 
from Saul because he himself had severed those inner bonds 
of fellowship, which when united in love tend to unify and 
strengthen the personality and thereby establish a state of 

holiness; the breaking up of the consciousness into two dis- 
connected and conflicting centers, individual and social, was 
owing to the suppression of corporate instincts in the interest 
of individualizing desires incompatible with social instincts; 
the object of these ineffectible desires was the security of 
Saul’s throne in Israel and the perpetuation of his dynasty in 
opposition to the larger welfare of the body of Israel as a 
whole; the unremittent efforts against unamenable obstacles 
without hope of fruition wrought the peculiar disorganization 
of the nervous system within which a divided personality 
47 Jno. 5: 160. 
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interacted with strain and irritation between two disasso- 


ciated centers of consciousness; the mutual antagonism be- 
tween the individual and the social selves was symptomized 
by excessive jealousy, with the customary concomitants of 
mobidity, depression, suspicion and persecutions. The inner 
personal tension might have been relaxed and the healthy 
unity of consciousness might have been restored if the king 
had ceased to suppress his social instincts and permitted 
them to function for the larger welfare of the community, 
for the satisfaction of social desires would have compensated 
for the unfulfilled private ambition. However, since Saul 
persisted in denying the natural impulses of his religious 
inspiration, social in character, these powerful forces were 
crowded down into the subconscious, there to generate 
another ‘‘soul’’ which rebelled against and destroyed the 
man’s peace of mind. The resultant disorganization of the 
nervous system is equivalent in religious terms to unholiness 
since holiness is exactly that unification of the total person- 
ality in which the antithesis of individualizing and socializing 
tendencies is overcome. In ethical terms such a discordant 
state is identical with selfishness since selfishness is just the 
want of positive harmony between the individual and cor- 
porate elements of human nature. Finally, if the Holy Spirit 
is the spirit of fellowship it may be correctly said that ‘‘the 
spirit of Yahweh departed from Saul.”’ 

The practical suggestion which I have sought to bring out 
in the foregoing study of the famous case of Israel’s demented 
king is this: In the treatment of a sick soul, a scientific 
knowledge of the cause, symptoms and remedy of functional 
nervousness is essential to the equipment of the spiritual 
physician in order to bring into relation with the sufferer all 
the integrating forces of religion, of which love is chief, so 
that the disjunctive tendencies of self-seeking may be counter- 
acted and the severed personality may be reunited in a larger 
and all-embracing self inclusive of the community with whose 
welfare it is identified. 
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PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION | 


By LesTER BRADNER, New York City 


In a previous number of the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL 
Review I discussed the age at which Confirmation should 
be administered. I pleaded that it might be regarded and 
used as a special rite for the inspiration of adolescence; per- 
formed in most cases about the time the new moral and social 
capacities of the individual appear, in order to guide and 
temper the profound changes which accompany them. This 
time is not a point which can be exactly stated in years, but 
it would in most cases lie between twelve and thirteen years 

among girls and between thirteen and fourteen among boys. 

The arguments for this position may be found in the above- 
mentioned article. 
Building upon this foundation I should like to discuss in 
_ the present instance the nature of the preparation for Con- 
_ firmation which a candidate of this age ought to receive. 
The practice of the clergy in training for Confirmation 
differs, as most of us realize, very widely. There is no cus- 
_ tomary standard. Most spiritual pastors, of course, require 
_ some kind of preparatory instruction, although a few are 
content with a single personal interview. Of what we may 
call emergency cases, as when a candidate announces his 
intention shortly before the Confirmation date, or where 
there has been some unexpected failure to attend instruction, 


there are altogether too many. It is to be feared that the 


temptation of adding one more name to the number of the 

_ class is usually greater than the sense of responsibility for 
adequate training. 

Some years ago I instituted a fairly wide-reaching inquiry 

concerning the time, the subjects, and the methods used in 

training candidates for Confirmation. The responses thor- 
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oughly justified the statement made above as to the entire 
want of standards in such training, and showed the wide 
diversity of practice. They also revealed the fact that the 
clergy had no adequate means of estimating what elements 
had previously entered into the religious teaching of the 
candidates. Many of them therefore felt it necessary to 
give a fairly extensive resume of religious facts, especially in 
such fields as Church History, the Prayer Book, and Church 
Worship. This attitude was entirely reasonable, for at that 
time there was no generally recognized system of religious 
instruction in the Church which could be presupposed as part 
of the candidate’s training. 

It is one of the fortunate features of the spread of Christian 
Nurture Courses in this Church (for we may reasonably 
assume their present use by about one-third of all Church 
Schools) that we may now estimate about what elements 
have entered into a child’s religious training by any given 
year, if he has been under the Nurture system. In any case, 
for the purposes of the present discussion, I am venturing 
to assume that the boy or girl we have in mind, at about the 
close of the grade instruction of the grammar schools, has 
completed also the first nine or ten courses in Christian 
Nurture, and under fairly competent teaching. This means 
that in recent Courses this pupil has become acquainted 
with the usual forms of the Church’s worship, and is familiar 
at least with the meaning of the different parts of the Church 
Catechism. Furthermore he has had running glimpses of the 
Old Testament stories; has spent a year on the Life of our 
Lord; and has covered somewhat sketchily the book of the 
Acts and many interesting biographies in Church History, 
from the Apostolic times down to our own. He is therefore 
not new to the organization or claims of the Church, or to its 
usual practices of worship. 

In fact the underlying purpose of the junior grades in 
Christian Nurture is exactly that of building a suitable 
foundation for Confirmation. The pupil’s study of worship, 
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first as the use of the Christian Seasons, and secondly as an 
L experience of separate Services, such as the Holy Communion, 
-Morning Prayer, etc., is intended to bring into focus our 
Lord's Life as the center of all worship. This point having 
~ been fixed, the thought of the course widens out again with 
the purpose of giving him a sense of how the organization of 
the Church extended from Christ into the world carrying 
its saving message. By intention this study of the Church 
‘ coincides with the time when the young adolescent feels the 
power of organization, and is consciously identifying himself 
with the Church through Confirmation. 

My point is that in preparing candidates for Confirmation 
the priest, if his school is well taught, may build on a founda- 
tion already laid by Christian Nurture and not waste time 
or effort in going over again the ‘first principles.”’ 

He may also leave, for the Church School to accomplish 
subsequently, some of the items which overload and befog 
the real schedule of Confirmation instruction. He should 

_ assume that it is not a necessary part of Confirmation instruc- 
tion to complete a child’s religious education in any line. 
There are adequate facilities for that in the modern processes 
‘of the Church School. One cause of the frequent failure of 
our Church Schools to establish an effective adolescent or 
senior department, is the vague, unexpressed, but quite 
effective impression that all which is really important has 
been accomplished when Confirmation is secured. This is, 
of course, begging the whole question of the value of system- 
= religious training. 

The psychological truth of the matter is that at thirteen 
it is an actual impossibility for the child to understand religious 
facts or truths in the way they should be understood by adults. 
He lacks at that age the power of generalization and of 
classification which comes in later adolescence. We may set 
forth whatever statements we will, it is only like continuing 
to run the faucet on a pitcher already full. A large part of 

the spiritual inertia of our adult congregation is due to their 
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handling of mature religious life with a pre-Confirmation 
equipment. They have lost out of their preparation for life 
the particular kind of instruction and training which can 
only be given in late adolescence. This, if I am not mistaken, 
_ is the reason why lay initiative in religion in the Episcopal 
Church fails to equal that displayed in some other com- 
-munions. We have tried to do, with the instrument of 
_ Confirmation something it was not intended to do. 
Again there are certain traditions which hamper and limit 


_ There is no question but that the clergy have been largely 
- guided in their choice of topics for instruction by the sugges- 
tions made in the Prayer Book about the learning of the 
Catechism. We forget that those suggestions come to us 
from an age in which there was practically no other religious 
instruction than the Catechism, and when most people had to 
be satisfied with the very elementary type of instruction in 
religion. We ought under modern conditions to have out- 
grown long ago the necessity of making the Church Catechism 
an actual part of Confirmation teaching. In other words the 
essence of it ought to have been acquired before the candidate 
comes to Confirmation teaching, and by other means. To be 
sure the Catechism covers very fundamental topics, such as 
the Sacraments, Prayer, Doctrine, Christian duties, etc. 
There is urgent necessity for teaching on these subjects in 
adolescence. But I maintain that Confirmation teaching 
should not be bound down to the Catechetical framework. 
It should hark back to the Catechism but not be controlled 
by it. 

This leads me to deplore the constant tendency on the 
part of both priest and parent to intellectualize, if I may so 
express it, the whole matter of Confirmation. We should 
approach it not as something by which religion is to be 
thoroughly learned or intellectually understood, but as a 
preparation for a life to be lived,.and an experience to be 
perfected. It is primarily a matter of the affections and the 
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will, rather than of the intellect. 


array of facts is not the important question. 
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Whether John or Mary 
“‘knows enough” to be confirmed or has been taught a proper 
Such an im- 
pression is the hangover of the period of the Reformation, 
when the only way to accomplish the matter in hand was to 
overstress the intellectual, argumentative, and didactic side 


of our religious truth. This tide-mark of intellectual em- 
phasis has been left all through the Prayer Book. 


It is not intellectual assent to the Christian Faith which we 
should be wanting at this particular time. To expect intel- 
lectual assent of any value at the age of twelve to fourteen is 
ridiculous. The coming energies of adolescence will inevit- 
ably and properly call for a revision of it if given. If the aim 
were intellectual, Confirmation ought to be delayed, as it 
often is under Lutheran influences, to middle or later adoles- 
cence. No intellectual opinion formed in early adolescence 
is safe from overturn at a later period. Nor is early adoles- 
cence a time when thought, as such, has any natural appeal. 

The pastor who feels that the important part of Confirma- 
tion instruction is the number of facts learned, or the com- 
prehension of doctrine acquired should be led by child-study 
to see that he has chosen a wrong opportunity for what in 
itself is a good thing. Illumination of mind is to follow and 
not precede the gift of the Holy Spirit. Itwas so in the early 
Church, where teaching was emphasized. The greatest need 
in Confirmation is a stirring of the will, and the nearest avenue 
of approach to this for the young adolescent is the quickening 
of the feelings. We should remember our Lord’s own em- 
phasis on the will. ‘‘He that willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching” (St. John 7: 17). The sequence is 
will—intellect; not intellect—will. Yet ‘‘old enough to be 
confirmed” is so often merely an intellectual measurement. 

An actual case, where I was a mere onlooker, runs in this 
way. John’s teacher in the Church School confessed to me 
that he was her hardest problem, manifesting a spirit of almost 
open antagonism to Christian attitudes, talking in phrases 
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calculated to be brazenly irreverent. Yet for some reason 
he continued to come to the Church School, though never to 
Church. John’s mother, I know, was troubled. Her way 
out was Confirmation. John’s father said to me, ‘‘ My wife 
thinks John is old enough, but I do not feel he is ready for 
Confirmation. John says he is willing to be confirmed pro- 
vided he doesn’t have to go to Church.”” Rector and mother 
accomplished, externally, the Confirmation, after due instruc- 
tion in the Catechism. But what of the missing love, and 
the antagonistic will? Is it not a species of ‘“‘tempting”’ the 
Holy Spirit to expect so great a miracle as a favorable result 
in such a case? 

Every student of childhood will agree that the age of early 
adolescence is the period when the first real exercise of the 
moral will—the self-directed will—occurs. It is the awaken- 
ing of this free exercise of the will toward Christ and Christian 
discipleship which should form the highest aim of the pastor — 
in preparing his candidates. If we fail of that have we any 
right to think we have done our duty by the mere securing of | 
Confirmation? Is our plan of preparation a right one if the 
appeal to the will is not clearly discernible? And how do we 
appeal to the will? Not by an array of facts or doctrines, 
but by the call to service, and the discussion of those things © 
which help the individual to enrich, to deepen, and to perfect 
his service—in other words by the arousing of religious 
emotions. We have in our hands boys and girls who are on 
the verge of life’s best period of idealism, whose emotional 
attachments are quickening in all directions. The first dim 
anticipations of a career, a life-enthusiasm, are forming in 
their consciousness, slowly integrating out of a huge mass 
of feelings, relationships, and ideals. How are we, in the 
cure of souls, to assist the Divine Spirit in crystallizing a 
career in behalf of the Kingdom of God? Not by cramming 
them with facts, or endeavoring to elaborate their definitions 
of truth, but by stressing certain inspirational emphases. 
I should list them as follows: 
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me Personal Allegiance and Relationship to the God-Man 
Jesus Christ. 
2. The Power of the Holy Spirit to perfect Service through 
Character. 
3. The Assistance of the Holy Communion both mystically 
and practically. 
4. The Ideal of the Kingdom of God, and ‘‘The World for 
Christ.” 
5. The Church as the Organizing and Vitalizing Center of 
the Kingdom. 
‘Let me indicate briefly the point of view from which each of 
: ‘these would be presented, and let me say in advance that all 
. ‘the fundamental elements covered in the questions and 
answers of the Catechism will find suitable attachments 
among the items given, though not necessarily in the Cate- 
chism sequence. 
1. Personal attachment, or discipleship, is as fundamental 
to the Gospel now as at the beginning. We live for a Leader 
and a God, not fora theory ora principle. Leadership claims 
. the instinct of adolescence. It is the key to true experience 
and the real basis of faith. Moreover it is the gateway toa 
true mystical affection, laying the deepest hold on life. Leader- 
ship is the most natural and the simplest method of religious 
development (cf. “‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” 
St. John 14: 6; and “Jesus the author and perfecter of 
our faith,’’ Heb. 12: 2). 
2. The topic of the Holy Spirit is the natural sequence of 
the first because allegiance is vain without expression in 
service. The apostolic gift of the Holy Spirit was at its best 
| clearly a quickening of the natural capacities of the individual 
7 to serve (cf. St. Paul’s discussion, I Cor. 12) and a deepening 
; of the individual’s sense of mission for that service. There 
rn was a place for everyone to fill, and an inner means of giving 
each one power to fill his place well. All true service begins 
in the will to be a better instrument, and this means the 
perfecting of inner Christian character. Most young adoles- 
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cents are eager for a practical explanation of what we call 
the Holy Spirit. 

3. Since by our present usage Confirmation is the legitimate 
antecedent to receiving the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion, time should be spent in explaining the intimate 
relation of that Sacrament to discipleship and to service, 
revealing its practical benefit as well as its mystical agency. 
By it the Holy Spirit strengthens our allegiance to and 
fellowship with Christ, and feeds our life with the inspiration 
which service requires. Detailed instructions as to the prac- 
tice of Communion belong here, of course. But the emphasis 
on the Holy Communion as an act of personal affection, and 
as our expression of inner loyalty, must not be overlooked. 
It is a major appeal at this age. ; . 

4. ‘“‘The World for Christ” is perhaps a simpler way of 
translating to youth our Lord’s central watchword “the 
Kingdom of God.” It is the mission of all corporate Chris- 
tianity, the spiritual world-war to which every soldier of the — 
Cross is called. For this topic the matters previously dis- 
cussed are a preparation. A few telling examples of mis- 
sionary heroism and effectiveness should find a place here, 
and the incompleteness of the Christian effort which never 
gets into real action beyond home precincts needs emphasis. 

5. Lastly, it is desirable to call upon the adolescent for 
definite expressions of his loyalty to the Church, and to have 
him perceive the function of the Church in relation to the 
Kingdom of God. He is now at an age when group life 
gathers meaning for him. He can be made to feel the neces- 
sity for a Church and to realize the demand it makes on his 
own ability to serve as well as the help the Church gives him 
in serving. Much is usually said in Confirmation instruction 
by way of distinguishing the Episcopal Church from other 
Communions of Christians. But to this might be wisely 
added more concerning the relation of the Church to the 

world at large, as well as concerning the ministry of the 
Church to the individual, 
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Into the treatment of these five points much else that is 
here unmentioned but useful will probably be incorporated 
by anyone who undertakes their presentation. It is not so 
much a summary as a series of emphases which I have tried 
to suggest; a point of view rather than an exact outline. 
But I venture, at the risk of repetition, to urge that the 
treatment be hortatory and suggestive rather than didactic 
or extended. What we need is an appeal to the conscience 
and intuitive feeling of the candidate rather than any con- 
siderable addition to his store of knowledge. Out of the 
glow of feeling which we may be able to waken is to be born 

a new sense of his life purpose, a new determination of loyalty 

to the eternal things. 

For presenting topics such as I have described a weekly 
= covering from two to three months should offer 
sufficient time. 

Less time than this will tend to make the treatment hurried. 
More will make it too heavy and too demanding. There 

should be sufficient meetings for pastor and class to come to 
know each other well, and to develop informality, with 
question and answer, revealing the responsiveness and interest 
of those who are under training. 
Such preparation as can be given by class discussions is 
not the only kind, however, which the young adolescent 
should receive. The failure of the clergy generally to go 
beyond the point of classes is responsible for many weaknesses 
in mature Christian life. Boys and girls are not sufficiently 
made to feel that their Confirmation means an active and 
whole-hearted entrance into the life of the Church. A com- 
parison of the parish list of Confirmations from five to ten 
years ago with the active participants in the present sacra- 
mental and benevolent life of the Parish brings dismay to 
many a priest. The chief cause is not removals. It is want 
of sufficient care at the times when our boys and girls are most 
open to influence; want of pastoral thoroughness in the train- 
ing of the will. 
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The further items of Confirmation preparation which I 
would propose are two: 

1. The placing of candidates under observation as to (a) 
their Church attendance, and (0) their participation in 
suitable forms of Christian activity. 

2. Private interviews between the pastor and the individual 

: > concerning the upbuilding of a life of personal 

religion. 

1. It is probably difficult in most cases for the pastor him- 
self to carry out a plan of observation with a large Confirma- 
tion class. But it can be successfully accomplished by the 
help of a group of tried and trusted assistants of both sexes. 
The observation should be carried out with especial care 
during the period of Confirmation instruction and then con- 
tinued for a time after Confirmation. It should not be a 
process of spying out the candidate unobserved, but a per- 
fectly frank attempt to create a guiding friendship between an 
older person of tried Christian character and experience and 
the young candidate. The latter should be distinctly told 
that he or she is to be commended to the interest and friend- 
ship of the older person during the Confirmation period. 
Care should be taken to form connections which are likely 
to be of a harmonious and helpful nature. The plan of 
‘working associates’’ in the Girls Friendly Society is a type 
of the kind of relationship desired. There each associate 
takes under her personal care from one to ten girls, for the 
exercise of personal influence and guidance. 

Theoretically the relationship of Sponsor ought to furnish 
the type of person needed for such a purpose. Practically, 
however, Sponsors.are not always suitable helpers in such an 
enterprise. Nevertheless it would be well to make as much 
use of them as possible, and to spread the idea that sponsor- 
ship requires this kind of service. Often the Church School 
teacher in whose class the candidate belongs will prove the 
most advantageous observer and friend. 

For success in such a system of surveillance, the pastor 
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should have a very definite and concrete list of standards © 

towards which he desires to have the observer’s influence 

exerted, and these should correspond closely with the sugges- 

tions as to service and devotion which he intends to place 

before the Confirmation class in his instructions. Care should 

be taken that such standards are really suited to be attained 

by the boy or girl, and that they are not merely adult practices 

saddled upon youthful shoulders. The Church School Service 

League should prove a fruitful plan for providing suitable 

opportunities of service. 
The underlying reason for such a plan of surveillance is that 

the mere passing through the rite of Confirmation will not 

of itself establish a sudden remoulding of habits. It will 

not make a Church attendant out of John who did not want 

to attend Church before. It will not confer upon Mary who 

_ has never acquired the habit of being helpful in parish work 

the readiness to enter that kind of service. But the power 

of the Holy Spirit enters most energetically into the life of 

the boy or girl who has just begun to exercise the will to wor- 
ship or the will to serve. It is the personal guidance of this 
beginning for which we need the plan of surveillance. The 
thought and the feeling awakened in the Confirmation instruc- _ 
tion need an older fellowship to help them realize themselves a 
in actual expression. 7 

2. As for the private interviews, they are the most valuable | 

part of pastoral experience with the individual; opportunities 
to win the personal interest and affection of the young 
Christian, and to obtain for oneself an insight into the coming 
generation in parish life. In most cases it will never again 
be a perfectly natural thing for the pastor to summon the 
individual for a private conference on personal religion and 

for the candidate to expect to be summoned. Blind indeed 
is he who neglects such an opportunity, and is satisfied merely 
with a class exercise of instruction. A fruitful means of 
arranging a real basis for such an interview is to distribute 

to the candidates a list of a few questions covering matters 
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of personal religion and their own experiences with it. On 


such a list should always be one question asking whether 
there are particular problems or difficulties in religion or in 
the effort to live it, in connection with which the candidate 
would like help. These questions should be returned with 
answers before the interview. They should receive the careful 
study of the pastor, and may form the basis of his dealing 
with the boy or girl during the interview. Such a plan 
relieves the embarrassment of plunging without introduction, 
or sometimes without long acquaintance, into matters of 
personal religion. It frequently offers the pastor a chance to 
give far more help and to gain far more intimacy than would 
otherwise be the case. 

In stressing, as | have above, the need of shifting the em- 
phasis of Confirmation instruction from the region of the 
intellect to that of the feelings and of the will, and in pleading 
for adding to the usual class-work a form of personal super- _ 
vision of the candidates’ participation in worship and service, 
I have sought to bring Confirmation training closer home to _ 
the inner life of the boy and girl. I am anxious to have 
it assimilated to all true teaching, by demanding an expres- 
sion commensurate with the impression produced. I am 
hoping that such means will lessen the numbers of those for 
whom Confirmation is almost a formality, void of any lasting 
impulse. We need as never before the awakening fire of the 
Holy Spirit in our boys and girls. But we are more likely to 
receive that gift if we do what we ourselves can do to kindle 
beforehand the interest and zeal of our candidates. 

I recognize, of course, that there is always an adult element 
in our classes which needs a different treatment from that 
indicated for adolescence. There the appeal to the intellect is 
far more in place, and to be desired. But it is not of the 
adult that I have written. The adult group should be pre- 
pared by itself in different fashion. 
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WERE THE HEBREWS DEMOCRATIC? 


By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


The new “History of the Hebrew Commonwealth” by 
Mr. Albert Edward Bailey and Dr. Charles Foster Kent 
answers the above question with no uncertain affirmative. 

In the preface the authors state that the Hebrews “de- 
veloped the first democratic state known to history’’ and 
declare that “‘through centuries of foreign oppression and 
persecution they clung to their democratic ideals.”’ On p. 13 
it is said that ‘‘the chief claim of the Hebrew world to our 
regard lies in the fact that the ideals of democracy which 
to-day are winning acceptance among all civilized races 
first developed within this area . . . the chieftain was oo 
servant of all . . . all property was held i in common.’ 

Chapter III, descriptive of the career of Moses, is entidled 
ene Cradle of Democracy”’ and the Exodus is depicted as 

‘‘a general strike,’ “that ancient walk-out.’’ The people 
which Moses led was “‘from the start democratic. . . . The 
elders willingly cooperated with Moses in his plan of revolt.” 

Chapter VIII is called ‘‘Democracy under Samuel and 
Saul’’ and Samuel is termed ‘“‘the ideal democratic leader.”’ 
Chapter XII, which is occupied with the division of the king- 
doms in the time of Rehoboam, is headed ‘‘ The Revolt against 
Autocracy.”’ Later on, Elisha is spoken of as a revolutionist, 
and so on; enough has been said to illustrate the bias of the 
book. 

I cannot help thinking that there is in all this a good deal 
of exaggeration, if not of positive misstatement. At least 
I should like to see from the learned authors some more 
detailed statement and defence of the position they have so 
uncompromisingly assumed. 

As against the description of Israel as the first democratic 
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‘state known to history I imagine many would have son something 
to say. An exceedingly good case might be made for award- 
ing this honor to China where in very early times democratic 
institutions were in a remarkable state of development. The 
saying of Mencius that, of the three, gods, kings, people, the 
people came first, the gods second, and the kings last, had 
been already for many centuries an accepted axiom of politics. 
Others again would make out a good case for the Greek as 
against the Jew. Of the Greek State, where ‘the saddle- 
maker and Alcibiades are brought within the one definition— 
Man,’ more than one writer has affirmed that this ‘‘was the 
land where the magic word, Freedom, began its course.”’ 

But, putting aside the rivalry of other lands in this honor- 
able quest, is it quite true that ‘the (Hebrew) chieftain’ was 
‘the servant of all’ more than in other nomadic communities? 
Was ‘all property held in common’ at any time in Israel? 
Was the mission of Moses more essentially democratic than 
the mission of Muhammad? Was not rather the career of 
the great lawgiver one prolonged conflict with the popular 
absence of ideals? Were not the laws given to Israel regarded 
as issuing from Jahveh as directly as were the laws of Ham- 
murabi from Shamash? And were not the Institutions of 
Israel, so far as they were not the perpetuation of age-long 
custom, considered as imposed upon them by God through 
the agency of His representative, Moses? 

Again, unless we discard altogether the use of the word 
‘theocratic,’ is it possible to think of the prophets, from 
Samuel downwards, as being in any modern sense democratic? 
Granted that they were sensitive to social injustice and had 
an ear ever open to the plaint of the poor, yet they appeared 
always as the spokesmen of God rather than as the champions 
of popular rights. Certainly the thing which Samuel pro- 
tested against in his encounter with Saul was that the king 
had yielded to the ‘vox populi’ in the disposal of the Amale- 
kite booty. Surely also Elijah shows slight respect for the 
pusillanimous multitude which had given facile conformity to 
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the superstitions of Jezebel. As for Elisha, ‘the revolutionist,’ 
it is true that he assisted, by divine direction, in the overthrow 
of the house of Ahab, but the military revolt of Jehu was in 
no sense of the word a popular movement. The dynasty of 
Jehu was no more democratic than that of Ahab. Moreover 
Elisha remained from first to last the prophetic counsellor of 
kings rather than the representative of the people. 

As for the revolt against the house of David by the northern 
tribes in the reign of Rehoboam, while much might be written 
on the subject, it is clear that the movement had other causes 
than discontent with the extravagance of Solomon. There 
was always a decided line of cleavage between Judah and 
Ephraim, and the fact that Jeroboam was able to use the 
situation for his own personal advantage no more makes the 
incident a democratic one than similar rebellions elsewhere 
in the Orient. | 

Of course a good deal remains to be said on the subject, 
but what I have said may be sufficient to indicate that the 
statements of Bailey and Kent in this respect need qualifica- 
tion.* It appears to me safer to retain the conception of the 
government of Israel as a theocracy, since even the kings 
were the servants and representatives of Jahveh rather than 
rulers elevated by the suffrages of the people and responsible 
to the people. 

It is worth pressing the point for two reasons. First, lest 
in our enthusiasm for Israel and Democracy we should assign 
to the former a larger share in the evolution of the latter than 
is historically warranted. Secondly, lest we should overlook 
the fact, all important to us as Christians, that Theocracy 
becomes Democracy only through the Incarnation. When 
God's voice is at length heard through ‘the Son of Man’ every 

*Cf. Robertson Smith, ‘‘ Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” p. 348; “The 
prominence which the prophets assign to social grievances and civil disordershas | 
often led to their being described as politicians, a democratic opposition in the 
aristocratic state. This is a total misconception. The prophets of the eighth 


century have no new theories of government, and propose no practical scheme of 
political readjustment.” 
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man becomes ‘kin to the highest and partner to the best.’ 
When the full revelation of God is seen in the face of Jesus 
‘Christ, the first fruits of all humanity, then there is vouch- 
safed to us such assurance of the divine potentiality in the 
least and lowest that we are prepared to acknowledge in these 
that same ‘divine right of kingship’ which the ancients 
limited to a few god-descended heroes, or to a chosen family 
or caste. 

In the development of the doctrine of the Incarnation the 
Jew had of course a noteworthy share, but nevertheless not 
one which is exclusive. God Who speaks to us now through 
His Son spake of old through varied channels at sundry times 
and in divers manners. Now the Son interprets for us the 
social and political ideals of all men, Gentile and Jew alike. 
Then all peoples alike were in the process of being trained 
by the Spirit of God for the acceptance of that Kingdom of 
God which is also the Kingdom of Man. The Jew accom- 
plished much in his national history to make that kingdom 
possible, but less through the ameliorative character of her 
social legislation and her championship of human rights than 
through her proclamation of the unity of God and the eternal 
supremacy of His law. 
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Tue CoLor TERMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT J 


By Herspert H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


In an address of a somewhat popular character, given some 
time ago, I incidentally stated, what was in substance a 4 
quotation from Mr. Canney in the ‘Encyclopaedia Biblica’ _ Sa 
(though I was unaware of the plagiarism at the = ee 
that, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, there is in _ 
the original texts no term found to express exactly that 
property of light which is known to us as color. 

I found subsequently that, on the general question of oe 7 
color sense of the Old Testament writers, there was some oe 
vehement dissent, a dissent which, moreover, at once pro- a 
ceeded to fortify itself with Cruden’s Concordance and was : 
ready to assail the doubter with a truly formidable array of : 
texts brilliant with such words as ‘red,’ ‘blue,’ and the other 
members of the family. 

While I do not for one moment assume that this particular _ [y 
kind of obscurantism is represented among the readers of ‘ 
the REVIEW, it has seemed worth while for the benefit of 
those who have made no first-hand investigation of the 
subject, to analyze as carefully as may be the color vocabulary 
of the Old Testament and to present here the general results 
without too much or too detailed tabulation of the passages . 
concerned. 

1. First, as to the general question of Color itself. I find 
there are just 14 passages in which the English version uses 
the word. These passages represent just 6 Hebrew words, 
as follows: 


‘ayin, 'Y, used 7 times; 
passim, 5°82, used twice; 


‘ 
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raqam, DP}, used twice; 


puk, 78, used once; 
tala’, used once; 


tT? 


tzabha‘, ¥2¥, used once. 


Now itis at once clear that several words in this list ought 
by no manner of means be rendered ‘color.’ 
In Gen. xxxvii 3, Joseph’s ‘coat of many colors’ becomes ‘a 


coat of extremities’ (marg. R.V. ‘a long garment with sleeves’), 
a dress ‘of palms and soles,’ 7.e., a long robe reaching to re 


wrists and ankles, as distinguished from the sleeveless tunic 
reaching only to the knees which one who was hard at work 
would find it necessary to wear. Much of the point of the 


story is in the parental favoritism which allowed a pet child 


to be free from the toil which his brothers had to share. It 


was this kind of holiday garment which is described as worn : 


by Tamar in 2 Sam. xiii 19, not a ‘garment of many colors’ 
(A.V. and R.V.) but the long-sleeved tunic such as princesses 
were accustomed to wear. 

The ‘tsabha',’ ¥38, of Judges v 30, in the ‘Song of Deborah,’ - 
is somewhat more doubtful. The mother of Sisera is antici- 
pating for her son, according to A.V., ‘a prey of divers colors,’ 
according to R.V., ‘of dyed garments,’ the translators deriving 


from the root Y3¥ ‘to dip.’ But, as we shall see later, ‘dyed | 


garments’ had little suggestion of color, even if we resist the 
inclination to derive from Y3%, ‘to seize,’ rather than from 
yas ‘to dip.’ 

In Ezek. xvi 16 the word 8°¥ is used when Jerusalem is 
described as decking her high places with divers colors. But 
nixon is really ‘patches,’ and the passage should read: ‘“‘didst 
take of thy garments and make for thyself high places, even 
patches.” Had A.V. been consistent it must have given us a 
picture of the Gibeonites, in Josh. ix 5, as coming with 
‘colored’ rather than with ‘clouted’ shoes upon their feet. 
The same word is used again to describe the ‘spotted’ sheep 
The word ‘puk,’ %3, is employed in 
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Isaiah liv 11, where the A.V. runs as follows: “I will lay 
her stones with fair colors.”” The true rendering is: ‘‘I will 
set her stones in stibium,’’ which means that the stones of the 
restored city should be outlined in black to make them appear — 
more beautiful, just as the beauties of Jerusalem were wont 
to outline their eyes with stibium (LX X oti) to give a dark 
color to the rims of their eye-lashes. This use of stibium 
for beautifying effect in building is also referred to in 1 Ch. 
xxix 2. It will be remembered that Job gave to one of his 
daughters the name of Keren-happuk, 7.e., ‘Stibium-horn,’ 
the reference being to a much valued toilet accessory used 
from Egyptian times downward. 

The ‘rvagam,’ 0?", of 1 Ch. xxix 2, where the English runs: 
“slistening stones and of divers colors,’ is once again a 
mistranslation. The word is sometimes, as in the Song of 
Deborah, understood as referring to embroidery, but the root 
(cf. 53, ¥P9, PPD) has the fundamental significance of ‘ pound- 
ing,’ ‘hammering,’ ‘beating out.’ So we may preferably 
understand it as ‘skilfully fashioned’ and exclude altogether 
the question of color. 

There remain undisposed of the seven uses of ’ayin. The 
word f¥ literally means ‘eye’ and secondarily ‘spring’ (i.e., 
the eye of the desert). The significance is plainly ‘that which 
catches the eye,’ or ‘appearance,’ rather than color. 
seven passages are as follows: 

Lev. xiii 55: ‘If the plague have not changed his color.” 
Num. xi 7: ‘‘The color as the color of bdellium.”’ 
Prov. xxiii 31: ‘‘When it giveth its color in the cup.” 
Ezekl. i 4; i 7; i 16; i22: ‘‘color of amber,” ‘‘color of burnished 
brass,”’ ‘“‘color of beryl,” “‘color of the terrible crystal.”’ 
It is fairly evident from these passages, and from the fact _ 
that no others occur, that the sense of what Ruskin calls 
‘the glory and significance of color,’ if not entirely absent, 
lacked unmistakably the terms for expressing itself. That 
this lack was subsequently realised is also plain from the 
fact that in rabbinical literature words were borrowed from 
the Persian and the Greek. (Cf. the use of 819, xpama.). 
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2. Now let us consider the colors separately named. I shall 

not here take much account of the date of the documents in 
which the references occur, but it will be obvious from the 
summary that in the later literature the knowledge of the 
dyed fabrics of the world of commerce is having its effect on 
the color vocabulary. 

Red is naturally the first color to create terms by means of 
which to describe itself. It is so in all languages, since the 
first adornment of barbaric man was the smeared blood of his 
enemies. Red is still to-day, it may be noted, the color most 
often drawn upon in the child’s color-box. 

There is, however, the widest possible variation of sugges- 
tion as to the particular hue intended. 

In A.V. there are 20 passages translated ‘red,’ but 5 of these 
may be at once eliminated as due to mistaken translation. 
These are as follows: 

Gen. xlix 12: ‘‘red with wine,” and Prov. xxiii 29: ‘‘Who 
hath redness of eyes?’’ In both of these passages the word is 
‘t’kilil’ or ‘t’kililoth’ (d"5an, m>"53n), a term borrowed from the 
Assyrian ‘ta-kil-tu,’ which is elsewhere in A.V. translated 
‘blue’ or ‘blueness.’ The word really means neither ‘red- 
ness’ nor ‘blueness’ but ‘darkness,’ a kind of violet purple 
hue. (Cf. infra, under Blue.) 

In Is. xxvii 2, ‘‘a vineyard of red wine”’ and in Ps. Ixxv 8, 
‘fa cup and the wine is red,”’ the word ‘red’ is non-existent. 
The root ‘hamar,’ %", used in both instances, means, pri- 
marily, ‘to burn or boil’; secondarily, ‘tofoam.’ (Cf. ‘hum,’ 
Din.) So we must translate the above passages as ‘‘a vine- 
yard of foaming wine,’’ and ‘‘there is a cup and the wine 
thereof foameth.”’ 

In Esther i 6 the word rendered ‘red’ is ‘bahat,’ ®73, but 
the R.V. margin ‘porphyry’ is evidently what is intended, or 

perhaps ‘malachite.’ The root idea of ®73 is ‘to gleam.’ 
(Cf. ¥3.) 

This leaves 15 passages in which the translation ‘red’ repre- 
sents some form of‘ adham,’ 058. The primary reference 
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here is to the color of the earth, going back probably to the 
hard, compact, trodden soil. (Cf. Skt. ‘tam.’) Then come 
the secondary sense of earth-color, and thirdly the idea of 
‘blood,’ 59. But, nevertheless, in ‘adham’ as color there is 
but little pigmentary definiteness, as little, indeed, as in the 
‘red, red gold’ of the ballads, or in the colloquial ‘red herring 
or ‘red cent.’ 

Several other terms which have some affinity for ‘red’ may 
here be considered.* 

The ‘vermillion’ of Jer. xxii 14 and Ezkl. xxiii 14 represents 
the word ‘shashar,’ 1, which might properly be rendered as 
‘minium’ (the origin of our ‘miniature’), or ‘red oxide of 
lead.’ This was used for the painting of the palace walls 
and for the smearing of the idols; possibly also for the fresco- 
ing of the idols portrayed on the palace walls. It is a true 
color term, but is the result of contact with the art of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

Purple, Scarlet, and Crimson, which we may also consider 
under this head, are difficult to distinguish, and sometimes 
indistinguishable. The terms evidently have more reference 
to the sheen of the dye and of the dyed material than to 
anything we understand by color. 

Purple is the Hebrew ‘argaman,’ 208, which appears in the 
Assyrian ‘argamannu’ and is possibly a loan word from the 
Sanscrit, derived from the root ‘raj,’ ‘to shine.’ It suggests 
the reddish purple dye obtained from various species of 
murex found along the Tyrian and Peloponessian shores. 

Scarlet is the same as Crimson and, like the latter word, 
has the primary significance of ‘worm,’ since the dye was 
obtained from the female of a certain coccus found on a 
particular species of oak. The Hebrew word is ‘téla‘,’ yn, 
but in several passages in 2 Chron. ii and iii we have instead 
the loan word ‘karmil,’ doubtless, through the Persian, from 
the Sanscrit ‘krmila,’ ‘cochineal.’ (From ‘krmi,’ ‘worm’; 


*I should perhaps, for the sake of completeness, have reminded readers that 
* Red Sea’ (Ex. xiii") is ‘Sea of Weeds’ (3D"D"). 
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Ardashir and the ‘worm’ of Kirman.) 

The word ‘sorrel,’ so translated from the ‘soreg,’ Pw, of 
Zec. i 18, may be better rendered as ‘ruddy.’ Cf. the grapes 
of Sorek, mentioned in Judg. xvi 4. 

3. White. There are 25 passages in A.V. in which the 
translation ‘white’ is given. They may be analysed as 
follows: 


' 5 ‘carmine’ and ‘crimson.’ Also the interesting legend of 


‘labhan,’ 125, used 15 times; 

‘tzah,’ "%, or ‘tzahar,’ WS, 4 times; 
‘bitz,’ 83, used twice; 

‘ sheleg,’ ov, used twice; 

‘naga’,’ used once; 


‘rir,’ 7, used once. 
_ Let us first dispose of the mistranslations. | 

‘rir,’ ™, in Job vi 6, is rendered ‘the white of an egg,’ but 
is properly ‘the slime of albumen,’ of course without any 
color connotation. 

‘ Naga’,’ in Dan. vii 9, ‘‘a garment white as snow,” 
is an Aramaic word signifying merely ‘pure’ or ‘clean.’ 

‘ Sheleg,’ v, is simply the word for snow, and the two 
passages in which the word occurs omit the ‘white’ altogether. 


They are: 
Num. xii 10: “‘leprous as snow’”’; 


Ps. Ixviii 14: “‘like snow on Salmon.” 


‘ Butz,’ 83, occurring in 2 Chron. v 12, “arrayed in white 
linen; and Esther viii 15, ‘‘royal apparel of . . . white,” 
has reference to the shining, glistening effect of the robes, 
not to their color. 

So again with ‘izah,’ "¥, and ‘tzahar,’ 98, which occur in 
the following 4 passages: 

Jud. v 10, ‘‘ Ye that ride on white asses,’’ where the ‘white’ 
is by others translated as ‘grey,’ or ‘tawny,’ or ‘inclining to 
red.’ The word really signifies ‘glossy’ or ‘sleek.’ 

Cant. v 10: ‘My beloved is white,”’ 7.e., ‘bright,’ ‘shining.’ 
Ezkl. xxvii 18: ‘white wool,” really ‘glistening.’ 
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Lam. iv 7: “whiter than milk,’’ z.e., ‘‘more shining than 
milk.” 

This leaves the 15 uses of ‘labhan, 125, where the idea is still 
primarily that of ‘shining.’ The root means, first of all, ‘to 
burn,’ as we may see from ‘/]’bénah,’ na, ‘a burned brick,’ 
and ‘libhoneh,’ nao, ‘frankincense.’ Then came the idea of 
‘brightness,’ as we may see from Libnah (lit. ‘ Bright-town’), 
or from such names as Lebanon. (Cf. Olympus, Alps.) 

It should be noted, moreover, that of these 15 passages 5 
are from Leviticus, and refer to the ‘bright’ spots indicative 
of leprosy. 

Under the general heading of White we may also include 
Grey, which, used only of hair, appears in Gen. xliv 29 as the 
TY translation of ‘shebhar,’ 13%, from a root which also signifies 
“to shine.’ 

4. Blue, at first sight, from the fact that it is mentioned no 
less than 48 times in the Concordance, would appear to be a 
widely recognized color. But the contrary is the case, since 
these 48 references (of which 34 are in Exodus) are all con- 
tained in the 6 late books of Exodus, Numbers, Chronicles, 
Esther, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The word translated ‘bdlue- 
ness’ in Prov. xx 30—‘‘the blueness of a wound’’—should of 
course be rendered ‘weal,’ or ‘hurt’ (habhar) and has nothing 
to do with color. All the rest are translations of the word, 
already referred to, ‘?t’kéleth,’ ndan, to be identified with the 
Assyrian ‘ta-kiltu,’ suggestive of the violet-purple dye ob- 
tained from the murex. It is to be noted furthermore that 
every one of these references is to dyed clothing or material 
rather than to any special color. The color, whether caeru- 
lean, purple, violet, dark blue, or what not, is evidently a 
consideration secondary to the sheen of the fabric. 

5. Green is mentioned 35 times in the English Bible and is 
the translation of no less than 8 Hebrew words. Not one of 
these, however, is, strictly speaking, a color term. 

‘Ratobh,’ 382, in Job viii 16, “‘green before the sun,” is 
merely ‘moist,’ ‘full of sap.’ Cf. the roots 359, 916°, 
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‘Deshe’,’ 8%, in Ps. xxiii 2, “‘ green pastures,” is literally 
‘pastures of first shoots.” Cf. 87, ‘to sprout,’ ‘to thrive.’ 
‘Karpas,’ 0293, in Esther i 6—‘‘ green hangings’’—is, in all 
probability, ‘‘cotton stuff.” The word is a loan word. Cf. 
: Sans. ‘karpdasa,’ Gk. xapracos, Lat. carbasus, Eng. ‘carpet.’ 
‘Karmel,’ 5073, is properly ‘garden,’ and the passages, Lev. 
ii 14 and xxiii 14, refer to ‘garden fruit,’ not to ‘green ears.’ 
Cf. the ‘Garden Mountain’ of Northern Israel, Carmel. 
“"Ebh,’ 38, in Job viii 12, “in his greenness,’ would be 
better ‘‘freshness.”’ 
‘Lah,’ nd, occurs 4 times, as follows: 


Gen. xxx 37, ‘“‘rods of green poplar”’; 
Jdu. xvi 7: “seven green withs”’; 
Ezkl. xvii 24: ‘dried up the green tree”’; 
Ezkl. xx 47: ‘devour every green tree.” 


—Itisin every case ‘freshness,’ from the root nnd, ‘to be moist,’ 

or 7nd ‘to chew’ (whence ‘lehem,’ ‘bread’). Thus the word 

: is akin, through mimetic influence, to the Sans. Lzh, ‘to lick.’ 

‘Varak,’ P™, is used 9 times, always in the sense of sprouting 

or growing. The root P” means ‘to put forth leaves.’ Cf: 
q ‘yarak,’ 17, ‘to be tender.’ 

This leaves 16 passages for the commonest word of all, 
‘ra’anan,’ 1399, which has the exclusive sense of ‘growing.’ 

I have little doubt that 9, Pv, and 139 all go back to a common 
mimetic original signifying ‘to be moist.’ 

It will be noticed that, ruling out the one passage, Esther 

i 6, where the ‘green’ is ‘cotton,’ all the references under this 
head are to ‘freshness,’ ‘moistness,’ ‘tenderness,’ that is to 
the growth of plant life, rather than to its color. This, of 
course, is in accord with the meaning of our own ‘green.’ 
Cf. O. E. ‘growan,’ O. H. G. ‘ gruen,’ ‘ grinen,’ etc. 

6. Yellow occurs only in 4 passages, three of which are in 
Leviticus and refer to hair. In these places the word is 
‘tzahabh,’ 378, or ‘golden.’ The fourth passage is in Ps. 
Ixviii 13: ‘“‘her feathers as yellow gold.” The word is here 
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‘y'ragrag,’ P2P™, which carries us back to ‘yarag,’ one of 
our words for ‘green.’ As we noted under that head, the 
idea is that of ‘sprouting,’ or ‘putting forth leaves,’ so that, 
instead of translating the word ‘greenish gold,’ we must try 
to express the thought of the poet that the bird is putting 
forth feathers of gold just as the live tree puts forth its leaves. 

7. We have left for discussion only the terms for Black and 
Brown, which are not really separable in the Hebrew. 

Brown occurs 4 times in Gen. xxx, as descriptive of Jacob’s 
cunningly acquired cattle. The word is ‘him,’ 0, which 
means ‘burnt-up,’ ‘ blackened,’ so ‘dark-colored.’ Cf. the word 
for Egypt, ‘ham,’ ‘the hot land.’ Also ‘hémah,’ ‘wrath’; 
‘homah,’ ‘a wall of burnt brick.’ 

Black is so given as the translation of 6 words, for several 
of which that rendering is inadmissible. 

In Joel ii 6: “‘all faces shall gather blacknéss,”’ the word is 
‘p’aror,, 82, from a root denoting ‘to flush’ like fire. It 
must be translated ‘flush’—‘‘all faces shall acquire a flush.” 

In Prov. vii 9: “the blackness of the night,” the rendering 
must run: “the pupil of the night’s eye,’’ since the word 
‘ishon,’ NR, (lit. ‘little man’) signifies the ‘pupil of the eye.’ 

In Lam. iv 8 the word ‘hashak,’ WN, is literally ‘darkened,’ 
ultimately from a root meaning ‘to be hushed,’ ‘to be silent.’ 


The other passages make use of the three words: 


‘Shahar,’ "’, ‘to burn,’ or ‘to blacken by burning,’ ‘to 
tan by the sun’s rays,’ as in Cant. i 5: “‘I am black but 
comely.”’ 

‘Qadar,’ VP, ‘to be foul or dirty,’ as in Jer. viii 21: “‘I am 
black.”’ 

‘Kamar,’ 3, ‘to be burned up,’ another form of ‘ham,’ 037, 
The summary of our subject may be made in a few sentences. 
A strong line may obviously be drawn between the literature 
which is purely national and that, for the most part late, 
which has been in contact with the luxurious civilizations of 
Babylonia, Assyria and Persia. In the latter division we 
find a few terms which refer to the dyed materials such as 
formed so large a part of the commerce of the East. 
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Confining ourselves to the remaining literature we are 
enabled to see the surprisingly small range of the color 
vocabulary. There is white, which, however, is a matter of 
shining rather than color. There is no blue or yellow (except 
through the association of gold). Green is not a color but 
a reference to the exuberance of growth in. grass and trees. 
There remains only the barbaric consciousness of red, as 
suggested by the color of the earth and the color of blood. 
Even this expresses itself in but indefinite ways. 

This lack of color vocabulary has been accounted for in 

; various ways. Some have suggested the discouragement 
meted out to art for theological reasons, to save the nation 
from idolatry. This, however, would not apply to the earliest 
stages of Semitic history when, it may be supposed, words 
were in the making. Nor would the theory explain why the 
Greeks, at least in the days of Homer, were similarly deficient 
in color terms. Others have advanced the theory that the 
lack was one of the consequences of nomadic life, a life lived 
largely away from the glare of the sun, and leading naturally 
to very strong distinctions between degrees of light and shade 
rather than of colors. This, too, is a theory inapplicable to 

; all the cases. 

Perhaps it is best to say that primitive languages were 
everywhere vague in the expression of the color sense, and © 
it may not be too much to assert that, at least from the 
artist’s point of view, color is still very imperfectly appre- 
ciated. 

Of course, all color terms are secondary and have had to 
acquire definiteness by association. In the case of the He- 
brew people perhaps there was too little time and opportunity 
to secure the necessary wealth of association. It seems clear 
that the sense of sound preceded the sense of color. Light 
was regarded as ‘humming’ (cf. etc.) or as 
‘roaring’ (cf. S18, M8, etc.) before it was thought of as 
‘shining.’ Then came the time in which with very slow 
gradations men translated various aspects of shine and shade 


j 


the picturesque expression tpacovai rpacia to his amanuensis 
~§S. Mark (see Mk. vi 40), but S. Paul seems to have been 
-temperamentally, if not physically, blind to the manifold 


ing of a Giotto with his glory of color for the eye or for a 


solemn. . . . In that heavenly circle which binds the statutes 


man of his eye.”” The term {8 is used pictorially for the 
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into color terms by association with objects and ideas. The 
New Testament, apart from the Apocalypse, shows but little 
advance on the Old Testament in this respect. S. Peter 
may have had a definite color impression when he suggested 


color of the natural world. 

The needs of symbolism, however, seem to have stimulated 
the color sense of Apocalyptic writers and there is remarkable 
advance to be observed in the Revelation as compared with 
other Bible literature. 

Even with this gain the world had long to wait for the com- 


Dante with his ‘green of leaves just budded.’ 
Moreover, to-day the words of Ruskin still hold good: __ 
“We none of us enough appreciate the nobleness and 
sacredness of color. The fact is that of all God’s gifts to the 
sight of man, color is the holiest, the most divine, the most 


of color on the front of the sky, when it became the sign of the 
covenant of peace, the pure hues of divided light were sanctified 
to the human heart for ever; nor this it would seem by mere 
arbitrary appointment, but in consequence of the fore- 
ordained and marvellous constitution of those hues into a 
sevenfold, or, more strictly still, a threefold order, typical of 
the Divine nature itself.” 


“THe LittLE MAN oF His Eve’’—DEut. 32: 10 


By Samuet A. B. MERcER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago » 
The literal translation of the fourth line in verse ten of the 


thirty-second chapter of Deut. is, “‘He kept him as the little 


pupil, and symbolizes that which is most precious. The 
term itself had its origin, of course, in the reflection of the 
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observer in the eye of a person. An interesting parallel to 
this figure of speech is to be found in the Pyramid Texts, 
e@.g., §93a. The passage has reference to an offering which 
is presented to the deceased king, and which the king is 
advised to accept. The offering is called hwn.t 'imt ’ir-t Hr, 
_“‘the damsel which is in the eye of Horus,”’ that is, the offering 
is described thereby as being most precious and acceptable. 
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National Ideals in the Old Testament. By Henry J. Cadbury. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1920, pp. ix + 269. 
To describe the development of the national ideals of 
Israel in a systematic manner and to base such a description 
upon a sound critical study of the Old Testament without 


constructed history ought to contribute in a most useful way 
to modern political thought. This book is a very successful 
product of such an endeavor. In relation to the pressing 
problems of world reconstruction in which a “collective 
human idealism’”’ is needed as never before to offset mere 
economic, military or political readjustments a work of this 
nature deserves to be widely read. 

The functioning of dynamic ideals in Israel’s history is 
studied and forcibly presented in a modern prophetic spirit 
with a view to secure the application of the highest of these 
ideals of service and righteousness in the world today. The 
author analyzes very clearly the nature of the political situa- 
tions in the Old Testament from the birth of the nation down 
to the period when nationalism is transcended under the full 
development of the messianic hope. So far as these situations 
are comparable to our own and the moral principles thereof 
universally righteous he does not hesitate to speak plainly 
the mind of God as regards liberty, right, justice, loyalty, 
patriotism, service, love, and religion in relation to the 
imminent dangers of our own day. 


The book may also be read with profit for the light it © 


throws upon the nature and power of the Old Testament. 
No original or independent investigation has been attempted, 
but the subject is treated in an up-to-date manner consonant 
with a reverent and sound critical position. From this angle 


introducing the technicalities which usually accompany re-— 
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the creative power of ideals in shaping a nation’s course and 
destiny is demonstrated in a more convincing and attractive 
manner than would be possible without the initiative which a 
scholarly point of view supplies. The admiration which the 
author himself feels for the God-guided career of Israel and 
the courageous leadership of her idealistic patriots is evoked 
in the reader by the able and zealous treatment which the 
subject receives. The compelling force of the writer is due 
to the fact that he does not simply transmit the high character 
of Hebrew ideals as the result and conclusion of a painstaking 
investigation but he first makes the prophetic pronouncements 
his own and in speaking the mind of the national leadership 
of Israel speaks his own mind simultaneously. Here then is 
a modern book bearing upon and offering a solution for the 
political and international problems of the age, all the ideas 
of which are as old as our Old Testament and, save as they 
are supplemented by the New, remain unsurpassed in ideality. 
Thus the persistent power of the Bible to inspire and lead 
nations continues to be demonstrated. 

One may raise the question, How far can a book of this 
kind influence the world statecraft and contribute toward the 
righting of the tragic disorders of Christian governments? 
It becomes simply a question of disseminating here and there 
the seeds of human idealism that they may take root where 
they can. All books, then, that have such a high practical 
aim are serviceable, and of these those which embody the 
‘‘message of guidance and hope”’ of the Old Testament are 
to be placed in the first rank since they contain the initial 


germ of a Christian world order. 
C. ACKERMAN 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. By A. E. Bailey and C. F. Kent. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1920, pp. xxiv + 396. $2.00. 
The main object of Biblical study is to revivify the ideals 
and aspirations of the most religious of all peoples. In order 
to accomplish that purpose the first essential is to know the 
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background of facts in the life of the Hebrew people. Mr. 
Bailey and Dr. Kent have combined two remarkable gifts 
in presenting the necessary material for a reconstruction of 
the background of Israel’s religious ideals. Professor Kent 
has drawn upon his vast knowledge of the facts of Israel’s 
history and his wide experience in putting them in logical 
order, and Mr. Bailey has used his pedagogical experience 
in helping to build what the reviewer considers the very best 
book on the market for students, young or old, who desire 
to obtain a vivid and accurate picture of the course of Hebrew 
history from the earliest times until the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D., and, with less detail, until the present day. The 
authors have spared no pains in furnishing splendid maps, 
clear illustrations, accurate plans, vivid and modern language, 
suggestions and guides for study. Everything is done to 
make the study of Hebrew history fascinating. Three excel- 
lent appendixes give very practical suggestions to teachers in 
the use of the book, suggestions for detailed work based on 
the various chapters of the book, and a map index of im- 
portant geographic names. 

In a book of such character where there is little room for 
argumentation of disputed points, an air of finality is excus- 
able. And so we read that the source of Israel’s ideas of the 
universe and of ancient history is Babylonia; that Rameses 
II built the two cities Rameses and Pithom, and that Jesus 
read from the Septuagint in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
These and other like statements ordinarily would be very 
decidedly qualified. Again, the zeal of the authors often - 
leads them to try to include too much, for example, why 
translate Shar-gi-na on page 199 if it cannot be literally 
translated without supplying a word? Unless the teacher or © 
student is versed in Cuneiform the translation given will be 
misleading. The same applies to other similar foot-notes. 

In the reviewer’s copy, pages 181-196 are lost and pages 
149-164 are printed twice. Apart from these things the 
reviewer takes pleasure in recommending this excellent book | 


to all students of Hebrew history. It stands in a class by 
itself, in that so much reliable information is put in such a 
systematic, vivid, and modern way as to make the learning 


of Israelitish history a fascinating study. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament. By M. R. James. London and New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1920, pp. 111, 5/6 net. 

Students of the Old Testament Apocrypha have hitherto 
found it rather difficult to gain easy access to a reasonably 
complete list of titles and fragments of the lost Apocrypha. 
This need no longer be the case, thanks to the industry of 
Dr. James and the zeal of the SPCK and Macmillan Company. 
Nor is the book a mere list, for it contains many original 
observations, such as, for example, Dr. James’ discovery of 
evidence to show that there was a Jewish tradition which 
identified Esdras with Salathiel, and his reference to the 
Book of the Bee as the only source for the identification of 
Baruch with Zoroaster. The book is the fourteenth of the 


First Series (Palestinian-Jewish and Cognate Texts) of that 

excellent work being done under the editorship of Oesterley 

and Box, and is a worthy addition to an indispensable series. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Growth of Religious and Moral Ideas in Egypt. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. More- 
house Publishing Co., Milwaukee, pp. ix + 109. $1.50. 

Palestine was the great passage-way of the Near East and 
therefore no student of the Old Testament can afford to be 
ignorant of the historical, religious, and moral evolution of 
the two great civilizations between which the Hebrew nation 
gravitated, namely that of Egypt and that of Babylon. A 
thorough study of the Bible as that advocated by the editor 
of the Biblical and Oriental Series, will necessarily demand 
some knowledge of the Growth of Religious and Moral Ideas in 
Egypt. <A glance at Dr. Mercer’s bibliography (on pp. 103- 
105) shows that not only is he acquainted with all the litera- 
ture of the field, scientific or popular, but that he knows it 
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well enough to sift it and quote only what has a profitable 
value. Reading the book, it becomes soon evident that the 
author loves his subject with open eyes, a rather scarce 
quality among specialists. He does not make any sweeping 
conclusions, and when the web of Egyptian theogonies refuses 
to be disentangled, he lets us know and feel it as well. He 
is no protagonist for the interesting but erratic Ikhnaton. 
He is aware that there is a good deal in religion that theology 
passes over slightly and vice-versa. Thus is he able to 
give us the best treatment there is today of Egyptian faith 
and practice, a work that the layman can understand and | 
the scholar cannot condemn but will even read with profit. 
The third chapter (on the idea of God in Egypt) is admirable. 
From the point of view of a modern Christian, we learn 
through this book, to see in the religious experiment made by > 
the Egyptian race the greatest (but pathetic) effort ever made — 
to conserve human personality; we see in it an object-lesson — 
showing that to be unable to forget and to change in non- 
essential matters is a malediction; we understand that the © 
message of everlasting life through the Gospel, could not | 
humanly speaking have been genetically and miraculously © 
evolved in the bosom of the Hebrew race, if Israel had learned 
too much from Egypt. We are also unable to escape the 
reflection that if we knew the living religions of today as well 
as the dead religions of the past, our faith would be enlightened 

and strengthened, and our knowledge of the Universal ele- 
ment in our conception of God would be broadened. 

This volume does not demand the same thorough study as 
that of the author’s Genesis. It is only as it were a trip to 
the Egypt of yesterday—a trip where one learns much. Since > 
reviewers are usually expected to pick flaws, let us add that the © 
first note on p. 45 would have been better inserted on p. 29, for 
the sake of clearness. If the author had been less pressed © 
for space he would of course have told us more of the in- — 

fluence of Egyptian ideas on the Hellenistic world—as evi- 
_ denced by Hermetic writings, Magic papyri and Greek novels. 
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Perhaps it was after all safer to wait until the existing material 
has been sifted by specialists. 
JouHn A. MAyNaArpD 


Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, pp. xiv + 129. $1.50. 


Moral Ideas in Egypt. The slight difference in title is not a 
mere accident. There was of course an evolution of religious © 
thought on the Euphrates as well as on the Nile, but our 


knowledge of the Sumerian language which is of basic im- 


portance is far behind that of Egyptian. It is therefore — 


more difficult to write on Babylon than on Egypt and books | 


written before 1900 are now unsafe for the general reader and 


are therefore avoided (with one exception) by Dr. Mercerin _ 


his short excellent bibliography (pp. 125-126). This bibli- 


ography also avoids, on purpose, very interesting material, the __ 


interpretation of which remains open to controversy (like - 
Langdon’s Tammuz and Ishtar, and Epic of Paradise). 


The reviewer is convinced that Langdon is right in his point | 


of view but he also thinks that laymen should be acquainted © 
at first only with commonly accepted conclusions. No 
doubt Dr. Mercer’s book will have a second edition; by that © 
time Langdon’s hypotheses will to our mind be generally — 
accepted. Dr. Mercer wisely refuses to go on record in 
such a book on the disputed question of panbabylonianism. 
He even goes so far as to leave out of his bibliography Jere- 
mias’ Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient Orient, for — 
fear of leading astray the unwary. A few years of more 

study may settle that other question. Since even Rogers’ 

book is now slightly out of date and Dhorme’s Religion is | 
not translated into English, Dr. Mercer’s book answers to a 
real need. We have never read, except perhaps in G. A. 
Smith’s Jsatah and in his Minor Prophets, anything as — 
inspiring as Mercer’s Introduction. It tells us the right © 


point of view in History of Religion which is intuitionism _ 


grounded in sympathy and based on thorough scholarship. 
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It is a sign of a renewed interest in the study of the past ex- 
periments of mankind, in the light of our present failures, 
hopes, and achievements. Pedagogical research vindicates 
a point of view which is frankly that of the heart and will as 
well as that of the intellect. The Bible student who will read 
(and at least read once more) Dr. Mercer’s book will have 
a broader knowledge of his Old Testament and will see in 
the evolution of Israel a guiding hand which saved Israel 
from great errors of faith and practice found in Mighty 
Nineveh and Wealthy Babylon. 

The proof-reading has been excellent. We however note 
on p. 25 ili-su erroneously for ili-shu. We call attention to 
this minor blemish only to emphasize the faultlessness of the 
whole. 

Joun A. MAYNARD 


Devil Worship, The Sacred Books and Traditions of the Yezidiz. By Isya Joseph. 
Badger, Boston, 1919, pp. 222. $2.50 net. 


The Yezidis or Dasnaye, usually called by none too friendly 
neighbors, ‘‘ Devil-Worshippers,’’ number about 50,000 people 
scattered in that part of Asiatic Turkey, which it is now 
proposed to call Armenia. They have been entirely ignored 
by the political conclaves where the map of the world is 
now being remade for better or for worse. Their beliefs and 
their customs have, however, attracted the attention of 
scores of writers. One of these is Dr. Joseph, who was 
brought up in a country where there are some Yezidis and who © 
has for many years made a special study of the sect. Dr. 
Joseph’s new book gives translations of several manuscripts 
in Arabic, Kurdish, and (we presume) Turkish, followed by 
a critical study of Yezidism, its origin, essential elements, 
rites, ceremonies and social customs, with a number of 
statistical data and a bibliography. 

Dr. Joseph, on the authority of Sharastani, believes that 
the Yezidis are the followers of Yezid bn Unaisa and an off- 
shoot of the Kharijites; he takes up other explanations of 
the rise of the sect and refutes them. The Yezidis have 
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kept up a number of practices of pagan and Christian origin; 
they observe several food tabus; they are very devoted to 
their religious leaders and show them the utmost respect, 
bordering on muridism. Their devil-god Taus is represented 
by a peacock. 

It seems rash to enter into controversy with a writer who 
has given so much time to the study of a limited question 
and who is qualified as well as Dr. Joseph seems to be. Un- 
happily he exhibits in his work great lack of method and 
accuracy. Since he was working on texts, rather than on 
ethnological observations of his own, he should first of all 
have prepared a good bibliography and read all the books 
contained therein. There is a good bibliography in T. 
Menzel, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Yeziden, 1911, pp. cix— 
cxxvi, which the author did not look up. Among articles 
left out by Dr. Joseph, we shall mention, in Arabic, an article 
in Al Muktataf, 1916; in Turkish, a pamphlet by Mustafa 
Nuri, 1905; in English, an article by W. B. Heard, 1911; in 
French, articles by Perdrizet, 1903; by Anastase, 1911 (with 
important texts) ; in German, a good dissertation by R. Frank, 
1911; articles by H. Grothe, 1909; Jacob, 1909; Strothmann, 
1913; Bittner, 1913. Dr. Joseph’s incomplete bibliography 
is full of errors. We correct here a few of the worst; on p. 
213, read Anastase; p. 215, read Parry; p. 216, read Fébre, 
Cuinet, Chwolson, Soc. Geog. de Neuchatel; p. 167, 1. 8, 
read Cheyne; p. 123, |. 25, read Al-Beruni; on p. 215 Ains- 
worth’s article already mentioned on p. 214, is repeated; the 
title of Forbes’ article is incorrect; p. 216, Sylvestre de Lacy 
is not a book; there are many errors in French, German and 
Latin titles; p. 216, read IX, twice instead of LX; we are 
unable to understand the reference, ‘‘Annales des Rois 
d’Assyria, Sall. II, No. 39. It is hard to guess that SGM on 
p. 140, |l.1, means Scot. Geogr. Mag. As for J.U. Cycl. on 
p. 215, it is unfamiliar. There is no uniformity in the use 
of diacritical points; the typographical errors are too numerous 
to be corrected here. | 7 
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Dr. Joseph’s knowledge of the Near East is not always 
accurate. On p. 151, his only authority on bird-worship 


among the Assyro-Babylonians is Layard! The quotation 


of Hurgronje (p. 144) is vague and inappropriate. The 
number of 200,000 that Dr. Joseph gives for the Yezidis is too 
high. We should say 50,000 to 70,000 on the basis of Joseph’s 
data (pp. 201-204) which is substantially the number ac- 
cepted by the best authorities (Menzel, Oppenheim, Frank, 
Huart). Why does not Dr. Joseph tell us anything of the 
Yezidis’ peculiar script (Cf. Anthropos, VI, 11) and discuss 
whether it is cryptographic or not? Why does he write 
Yezidiz at the beginning of his book and later Yezidis? Why 
does he leave undiscussed that rather startling statement 
on the Lepchos (p. 196)? Why the extravagant verdict on 
German scholarship (p. 104) of which the author knows less 
than he should? 

In short, the book is neither scholarly nor practical, 
‘neither complete nor succinct, neither very original nor clear. 
We are grateful to Dr. Joseph for making many people in- 
terested in the Yezidis. His qualifications for the task are so 
unusual, his interest so deep, his knowledge of Oriental 
mental processes so real, that we may hope that his next 
attempt will be better. In that hope we have written this 
severe criticism. OO Joun A. MAYNARD 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings with the assis- 
tance of J. A. Selbie and L. H. Gray. Vol. X. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1919, pp. 915. $7.00 (cloth) and $9.00. 

It is a pleasure to announce the tenth volume of Dr. 
Hastings’ greatest of his great works. This volume, covering 
many interesting subjects from Picts to Sacraments, though 
smaller than the previous ones, maintains the same very high 
standard. It is, of course, impossible, in a review, to cata- 
logue all the articles in such a book, all of which are good, 
though some are better than others. The war has left its 
mark upon this volume, especially in the comparatively 
fewer continental writers, but the one hundred and seventy- 
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nine contributors to this book need not fear a comparison 
_ with those of earlier volumes. 

Among the most interesting articles are those on “ Pil- 
_ grimage,’’ in which the religious aspect of visitations to sacred 


_where much material on magic and prophecy has been as- 
~sembled; ‘‘Prayer,”” which is one of the most stimulating 
discussions of that interesting phenomenon ever published; 
“Priest, Priesthood,’’ varied in value but incomplete es- 
pecially in the treatment of the various aspect of the Christian 
priesthood; ‘‘Prophecy,’’ which is not complete, omitting 
_ general primitive prophecy and the nature of it; ‘‘ Proselyte, 
which is also inadequate; ‘ Purification,” 
a thorough synthesis of studies; ‘‘ Reformation,’”’ which is 
rather one-sided; ‘‘Religion,’’ which is excellently done; 
“Religious Orders,”’ incomplete and unsatisfactory; ‘‘ Right- 
-eousness,”” in which terms should have been more often 
defined; and ‘‘Sacraments,’’ which is incomplete, except for 
those parts by MacCulloch and Lacey. The article on 
‘“‘Preéxistence’’ is very poorly done for Judaism; and Dr. 
Goudge seems not to have arrived at the real heart of the 
subject of ‘ Revelation.” 

As in former volumes, the bibliographies are as a rule 
excellent, though in some cases they could be much fuller. 
It is the reviewer’s opinion that bibliographies should be 
made as complete as possible, in view of the dependence 
placed by many readers upon the Encyclopedia as a great 
source and mine of information. One misses, with regret, 
Muss-Arnolt’s The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations 
of the World, London, 1914, from the bibliography of the 


article, ‘‘ Prayer, Book of Common.”’ 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


A Book about the English Bible. By Josiah G. Penniman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919, pp. 444. $2.25. 
This book about the English Bible grew out of a series of 
lectures, delivered to students in the University of Pennsyl- 
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‘ vania. Its purpose is to give an account of the immediate 
sources and contents, the literary background and surround- 
ings, and the forms and characteristics of the various books 
in the Bible. The author begins with several chapters 
on introductory material, such as the historical and literary 
background of the two Testaments, and then takes up the 
various groups of writings with some interesting detail. The 
book is, of course, written for non-specialists, but even at 
that, it is rather misleading to speak of the ‘four centuries” 
of the Judges or to assume the literary integrity of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. The last five chapters are confined to a 
d discussion of the Bible in English, and are excellently done. 
The whole is furnished with a helpful bibliography. There 
are many books of this nature, but none of them are so useful 
for a student of the Bible in English as this, and the reviewer 
takes pleasure in recommending it to all general readers of 


English Bible. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek, by James Hope Moulton: Vol. II, Accidence 
and Word-Formation; Part i, General Introduction, Sounds and Writing. 
Edited by Wilbert Francis Howard. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1919, 
pp. xv + 114, 7/ net. 

Those who already know Vol. I of Moulton’s Grammar 

_ (Prolegomena, 1906; 3d edit., with corrections and additions, 

- 1908) will need no introduction to the slim, paper-covered 

book containing the first installment of Vol. II. It has been 

—_ awaited for more than a decade. The news of Dr. 

- Moulton’s tragic death in 1917, when the City of Paris was 

torpedoed and sunk in the English Channel, led many to 

° ‘i that the long-anticipated volume might never appear. 

2 However, his MS. was safe on land, and now friendly and 

competent hands have guided its publication. The present 

installment is to be followed by two more, (ii) the Accidence 
and (iii) Word-Formation, thus completing the work. 

If there is anyone, today, interested in the grammar of the 

Greek NT but unfamiliar with Moulton’s Prolegomena, we 
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can only urge him—in words it is no profanation to employ— 
tolle, lege! And he will discover something which, before 
Moulton’s book appeared, was almost unsuspected as among 
the possibilities of a Greek Grammar—it is a work full of 
charm and fascination, one which compels even the casual 
reader to go on to the end, a work of reference which entices 
the student to read paragraphs beyond the page he intended 
to consult. 

Moulton was no grammarian of the type described by 
Brow ning, who “decided not to Live but Know,”’ who 


; “Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 


Possibly such grammarians do not exist nowadays, anyway; 
Browning’s character lived in the Ranaissance! And even 
within the last two decades a revolution has taken place in 
their science, since the significance of the papyri and ostraca 
became apparent. But it may also be said that a revolution 
has taken place since Prolegomena was published; a new, 
fresh, vital approach has been discovered. Deissmann in 
Germany, Moulton in England, rank as pioneers. 

The spirit of our author as he approached his task is 
expressed in the poem which stands opposite the title-page 
of Vol. II. It was written at Bangalore in 1917, just before 
leaving India for home on the voyage which was never ended. 
It is entitled, ‘‘At the Classroom Door.” 

Lord, at Thy word opens yon door, inviting _ 
Teacher and taught to feast this hour with Thee; 


Opens a Book where God in human writing 
Thinks His deep thoughts, and dead tongues live for me. 


Too dread the task, too great the duty calling, 
Too heavy far the weight is laid on me! 

O if mine own thought should on Thy words falling 
Mar the great message, and men hear not Thee! 


Give me Thy voice to speak, Thine ear to listen, - 
Give me Thy mind to grasp Thy mystery; 
So shall my heart throb, and my glad eyes glisten, 7 


Rapt with the wonders Thou dost show to me. 
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qualifies a man for writing grammar, any more than to appre- 
ciate poetry, or to write his own language in an interesting 
style disqualifies him. Science is no more opposed to poetry 
or to good English than it is to faith. The foolish furor 
over “the warfare between science and religion’’ has died 
down at last. Nevertheless, there remains in some quarters 
a prejudice against uniting intellectual thoroughness with 
good taste, good style, interest,—and human interest—which 
surely belong on the side of religion! But let anyone thus 
disposed take up Moulton; ten pages will convince him of 
his error. For Moulton is thorough; he has reasons, and 
does not shun details in giving them. 
The Introduction (pp. 1-34) reviews what was set forth in 
Proleg., in the light of the discussion and research of the inter- 
_vening years.’ On no significant point has the author’s view 
been altered. The Greek of the NT is still a unity, “the 
colloquial lingua franca of the early Roman Empire... . 
_ Except for literal, and to some extent conventional transla- 
tions, the NT contains no element which would strike con- 
- temporary Greeks as the archaic English of AV or RV strikes 
us today.”” That is a point worth thinking over. Like the 

LXX before it, the Gk. NT ‘‘was meant from the first to be 
* people’s book.’’ Even Paul, though a man of high intel- 
-lectual attainments (Dr. Moulton would credit him with a 

knowledge of Latin in addition to Greek and Aramaic), 
_ deliberately avoided an “elaborate vocabulary, as over the 
heads of simple people whom he wanted to reach.” 

Luke is the only real /ittérateur among the NT writers. 
Not that he was an “‘Atticist,” and copied archaic models. 
“Tt is only that Lk as a Greek fell by a native instinct into 
the habit of style which would make his narrative tell. It 
would be hard to find ancient parallels for the variations of 
style he shows as his story changes its scene.”’ 

Semitisms remain as they were defined by Deissmann and 


1See also his essay in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909. 
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Prolegomena, viz., deviations from genuine Greek idiom 


through imitation of the LXX, or through the slavish render- 
ing of Semitic sources, oral or written, which lie behind the 
NT documents. But, as appeared in Proleg., these do not 
occur with anywhere near the frequency sometimes supposed 
(by Blass, e.g., who was as pure a classicist as ever lived). 
Often they represent nothing more than “the overdoing of a 
correct locution in passages based on a Semitic original, 
simply because it has the advantage of being a literal render- 
ing’’ (Proleg., p. 72). ‘‘A phrase which is possible in native 
Greek is extended widely beyond its idiomatic limits because 
it translates exactly a common Hebrew locution; and the 
conscious use of Biblical turns of speech explains the applica- 
tion of such phrases on the lips of men whose minds are 
saturated with the sacred writers’ language’ (7b., p. 99). 
This is Moulton’s sole concession to the Hebraists. Every- 
thing beyond this can be explained from the papyri, or—as 
often happens—by historical development. Somewhere, along 
the line of linguistic and grammatical evolution, between 
an incipient or rare usage in classical Gk and the full-grown 
idiom of modern Gk, is to be found the point which as a 
matter of fact the NT locution occupies. 

The section (p. 12f) on Language Conditions in Palestine 
is interesting, though of course very brief. ‘‘The question 
really is what language or languages did the Gentile majority 
in Galilee speak in the first century, which the Jewish minority 
were compelled to use if they had any dealings with them.”’ 
Thus stated, there is only one possible answer to the question. 
The evidence seems to be, (1) the fact that Galilee was called 
*‘Galilee of the Gentiles’; (2) the general (at least official) 
use of Koiné Gk throughout Western Asia; and (3) the fact 
that Gk did not decline in general use, in favor of Aramaic or 
Syriac, until some generations later. But this is scarcely 
enough to warrant the ‘‘altogether probable”’ conclusion that 
our Lord and his disciples were ‘‘thoroughly familiar with 
Gk.”” If there were any evidence, even indirect, in the 
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tradition; or if local inscriptions were available, sufficiently _ 


numerous and sufficiently popular to be decisive, the situation 
would be different. Meleager and the swineheards of Gerasa 
stand outside—they were not even on proper Jewish soil. 

We could quote with pleasure—and to the reader’s edifica- 
tion—from almost every paragraph of the Introduction. If 
only the book will be read, as it deserves! In these days of 
“specialization,”’ specialization itself becomes too ready an 
excuse among us. Whatever does not directly supply ma- 
terial for next Sunday’s sermon or the next Confirmation 
Course is passed over as too technical, abstruse, or “dry.”’ 
But Moulton’s Grammar is not “‘technical’’ (in that sense, as 
using an unintelligible jargon of the grammarian’s trade), nor 
abstruse, nor can we call a single page of it “dry.” If we 
are to maintain in America the Anglican tradition of clerical 
scholarship, Greek Testament ought to be nothing less than 
its foundation; and if Greek Testament, then NT Grammar; 
and if NT Grammar, then Moulton! 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Hope of Man. By William Holden Hutton. London: Macmillan, 1920, 
pp. XXXiv, 153. 5s. 
God Unknown. By Charles Sears Baldwin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1920, pp. 

61. $1.00. 

Each of these little works has to do with post-bellum think- 
ing. Dr. Hutton thinks that help for the present is to be 
derived from a study of the past, not that history repeats 
itself, but it does run along parallel lines in different ages. 
The illustrations used in chap. 1 (The Almightiness of God), 
Cervantes and Rabelais; in chap. 2 (The Attraction of 
Christ), Pico della Mirandola; in chap. 4 (The Hope of the 
World), Hermas, Boethius, Abbé Reynal, and Condorcet’s 
Life of Turgot, do not at once appeal as especially pertinent. 


But that chosen for chap. 3 (The City of God), St. Augustine’s | 


great work of the same name, is excellent. Irreligion, the 
author thinks, is due to the drift into the artificial; war has 
called us back to the thought of elemental, real, 
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things; 
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conditions are not so unlike those prevalent when Rome fell 
and St. Augustine wrote de Civitate Dei. ‘‘But does that 
mean that we meet the problems of the twentieth century 
with a motionless conservatism? God forbid. It is of the 
very essence of the civitas superna that she is perpetually 
visited by the wind of God the Holy Spirit’’ (pp. 97-98). 
“Paganism, which was not dead when Augustine wrote, or 
when More wrote, is not dead yet. It will never die so long 
as men imagine a god for themselves, or picture a finite deity, 
or set up their idols in their hearts, or put the stumbling- 
block of their iniquity before their face. The basis of it is 
immoral—or, if you prefer the word, unmoral. The old 
paganism could not lay down a system of morals; nor could 
the science of the last generation; nor can the hesitating 
empiricism of to-day’”’ (p. 100). ‘“‘We see farther than 
Augustine saw. We see that the Church was not meant by 
her Founder to remain outside, and hostile to, society, but to 
permeate it, and, it may even be, in the end, to absorb it” 
(p. 103). In the last statement is the evidence of the progress 
of the Church under the tuition of the Spirit, a progress which 
enables it to minister to the world’s needs in the present crisis. 

Prof. Baldwin also welcomes the reality in post-bellum 
thinking. A re-appraisement of old truths is in process; 
traditions are being thrown into the crucible of experience; 
not that they may be destroyed, but that they may be proved. 
Faith is no longer accepted, by the younger generation at any 
rate, second-hand. The series of addresses is based upon 
St. Paul’s address on Mar’s Hill, re-worked as St. Paul might 
speak to a present-day congregation. Both this work and 
Dr. Hutton’s emphasize the timelessness of Gospel preaching. 
The empirical tendency of the age is a reproduction of early 
Christianity, for “it was talked and lived before it was 
written” (p. 3). There is to-day the same old conflict 
between Hebraism and Hellenism; St. Paul knew both and 
was not deceived by the glitter of the Hellenic quest for 
beauty; and ‘We need not pause over those bastard modern 
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Hellenisms which have from time to time masked loose 
thought and base living”’ (p. 16). At the same time there is 
room for the Hellenic in modern life: ‘‘When duty has not 
seen beauty, we have intolerance and fanaticism; but when 
beauty has forgotten duty, even Athens is lapsing to decay, 
and the Rome of later centuries, or the New York of to-day, 
produces Cellinis and Borgias” (p. 18). Prof. Baldwin does 
not present St. Paul’s message in conventional terms, but he 
never departs from the Catholic Faith, the fact that St. Paul 
“proclaims Christianity to the Athenians as the final answer 
~ to the universal human question, What is it to know God?” 
—(p. 46). That ‘‘The Christian way can be the way of bringing 
men to God and God to men only in so far as it extends the 
incarnation, only in so far as its great commission, ‘ Do this’ 
and ‘Go ye,’ is so exercised as to give men the Christ” 
(pp. 46-47). Both works are very well worthwhile attempts 
to minister to the spirit of the time by showing the ever- 
newness of the old ways. 


Frank H. HALLock 


_ Christian Fellowship in Thought and Prayer. By Basil Matthews and Henry 

Bisseker. New York: Gorham, 1920, $1.00. 

To this splendid little piece of practical and modern 
mysticism, Bishop Brent has added, in a brief preface, another 
category of fellowship, namely, ‘‘that which the Church of 
to-day finds with the centuries that have closed and with the 

invisible company that surrounds God in the heavenly life 
to-day.’”” The Church to-day is overloaded with social, 
educational, and other programmes. But there is little em- 
phasis placed upon the need of spiritual conservation. This 
little book has a new message, namely, a plan for spiritual 
strengthening of the life of the Church which no pastor can 
ignore. No fellowship, no unity, no spiritual progress can 
be made in the Church without the consecrating power of 
thoughtful prayer. 
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Company, New York, 1919, pp. xxx + 169. 


This is one of the series of translations of Christian literature 

for which we are indebted to the S.P.C.K. This translation 

is unusually valuable, because the Greek text itself is prac- 
tically inaccessible. In his introduction to the translation, 

_ Dr. Crafer gives a history of this interesting work with a 

statement of the various critical questions connected with it. 
He assigns the Apocriticus, tentatively, to the earlier part 

of the fourth century, rather than to the fifth, as Harnack 
does. The history of the book is fascinating. It seems to 
have disappeared till the ninth century, when it was used by 
Nicephorus in the Iconoclastic controversy. It then dis- 
appears again until the sixteenth century, when it was used 
z the Jesuit, De la Torre. The MS. which he used has 
_ been lost, but another MS. was discovered in 1867, and 
edited, but this MS. has now disappeared. 

a In form, the work consists of a dialogue between the author 
and some unknown pagan opponent. Harnack suggested 
that the pagan was Porphyry, and that in his objections we 
have material for reconstructing Porphyry’s lost treatise 
against the Christians. Dr. Crafer, however, regards with 
more favor the theory that the pagan objector was Hierocles. 

Unfortunately the length of the work was such that a 
complete translation seemed inadvisable. But the parts not 
translated in full have been summarized, so we have a fairly 
complete statement of the objections and replies. 

From a theological viewpoint, the Apocriticus is valuable, 
particularly if it is a fourth century work. The teaching 
concerning the Eucharist is very explicit. ‘‘It is no mere 
symbol of body nor symbol of blood, as some have protested 
in the hardness of their mind, but in very truth the body and 
blood of Christ, since the body is from the earth, and the 
bread and wine are from the earth likewise. . . . But the 
common bread which is tilled on the earth, even though it 

be the flesh of the earth, has no promise that it contains 


The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes. By T. W. Crafer. The Macmillan 
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eternal life, but it only grants those who eat it a temporary 
satisfaction, and soon vanishes, as being without share of 
divine spirit. But the bread that is tilled in the blessed land | 
of Christ being joined with the power of the Holy Spirit, at 
one taste gives a man immortality. For the mystic bread 
that hath inseparably acquired the Saviour’s Name, bestowed | 
upon His body and His blood, joins him who eats it to the 
body of Christ and makes him a member of the Saviour.” 

On the power of the keys Macarius says, ‘‘For note the 
height of his faith in the words, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ etc., 
wherein he was led up to the very court of heaven. He 
now knew the King upon His throne, and had it in his power 
to open his knowledge ic u1ose who came to him, but to 
keep it closed from those who were not fit for the beatific 
vision. Hence he was said to have the keys of heaven, the 
power to open and shut it, and to lead men into it or out of 
it." In the same reply he shows that, in his opinion, the 
‘rock,’ in the much discussed Petrine passage, signified the 
truth of Christ’s divinity. ‘Speaking by the Holy Spirit, — 
Peter thus reveals the impregnable rock and get his name of © 
Peter (Rock-man) in consequence. But the devil tries to 
throw him from this rock on which he was so firmly set, by 
making him say what was unworthy of the promise, and 
express an unseemly sympathy.” 

These are but a few of the many passages of this Christian 
Apology which merit careful study. 

W. F. WHITMAN 


The American Episcopal Church interpreted for English Churchmen. By Arthur 

Whipple Jenks, D.D. The Macmillan Company, New York, pp. 117. 

This book, as stated in the preface, is not “‘a detailed history 
of the American Church.” It is a study from a distinctly 
Catholic viewpoint, of the organization, worship, inner life, 
and problems of the American Church, written primarily for 
English Churchmen, but valuable for Americans. The his- 
tory of the Church is given only in so far as it throws light on — 
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present conditions. It is unfortunate that the cha chapter on. on the 
organization of the Church was written before the changes 
made by the C onvention of 1919. There are a few inaccurate 
statements, e.g., “‘a Suffragan has neither seat nor vote in 


the House of Bishops” (pg. 67). W. FW 
HITMAN 


The Emperor Julian. By Edward J. Martin, B.D. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1919, pp. 128. 

: This is not a complete life of the famous Apostate but, ‘‘a 
essay on his relations with the Christian Religion.’”’ The 
first half of the book gives a history of those relations and the 
second half gives an admirable sketch of Julian’s scheme for a 
revival of paganism in its institutional, historical, and philo- 
sophical aspects. The author, in his estimate of Julian, is 


eminently fair. There is a useful bibliography. 
W. F. WHITMAN 


Selections from the “ Historia Rerum Anglicarum" of William of Newburgh. By 


Charles Johnson. London: S.P.C.K. (N. Y.; Macmillan), pp. 63. Is. 3d, 

Mr. Johnson gives us here a judicious selection from the 
writing of this twelfth century historian. William used the 
available works of his predecessors from Gildas and Bede 
onward, but he is no mere copyist, he uses his material with 
discretion and criticizes Geoffrey of Monmouth as a modern 
historian might. But, at the same time, he is not in advance 
of his time in his treatment of the supernatural; e.g., ‘‘ Ketell 
and the Devils”’ (Book 2, chap. 21). An interesting pas- 
sage is found in Book 4 (chap. 10), ‘‘ Fate of the Jews in York 
Castle,’”’ which carries one back to Ivanhoe and shows how 
accurate Sir Walter Scott was in the use of his sources. The 


spelling has been modernized. 
F. H. HALLocK 


Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical Theology. By 
C. E. Rolt. London: S.P.C.K. (N. Y.: Macmillan), 1920, pp. viii + 223: 


This publication is especially interesting at the present time 
when there is a revival of interest in neo-Platonism. The 
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-spuriousness of the claim of authorship by Dionysius the 


The true name of the writer is unknown; he was probably a 
_ moak, possibly a bishop; his home was likely in Syria; in 
his use of the name of Dionysius he was merely following the 
custom of the time and not attempting a forgery. The work 
of translation is generally very weli done; but in the intro- 
duction and in the notes throughout the translator seems to 


modern philosopher than of a fifth century theologian. There 
ls always danger i in the use of the “ way of peceaggind ‘it lends 


‘ notes we seem to find more of Hegel than of Siesaien The 
extreme realism of the language applied to the Divine Being 
received a development in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which made it definitely heretical; but this heretical con- 
ception is not necessarily to be drawn from the language of 
Dionysius, if it were inherent in it St. Thomas would not 
have made the use he did of these works. There is always 
the danger of taking the language of mysticism too literally, 
and in this danger we find the source of the conceptions which 
have made Dionysius suspect. We would conclude that 
Dionysius, properly understood, is wholly orthodox in his 
treatment of the Trinity and of the Incarnation; but often 
his statements have to be read with great care and a hasty 
reading might give support to any preconceived notion that 
savors of pantheism. ‘Ultimate Godhead,” which we find 
often in the notes, as distinguished from the revealed Persons, 
is a thought which is not to be found in the text; it conveys a 
conception wholly foreign to that inherent in the phrase 
“entire Godhead”’ which Dionysius uses. The editor’ s inter- 


av 
Areopagite is shown, the editor thinks, particularly by the ; 
numerous anachronisms, as the influence of the neo-Platonist 
Proclus (flor. c. 430 A.D.), and Stephen bar Sudaili,a later 
contemporary Svrian mvstic: St. Tonatius is anoted 
The 
make Dionysius depart from orthodox conceptions further - 
- than need be, and makes his conception of God rather that of a 5 . 
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pretation of the Trinitarian teaching of St. Augustine, to 
harmonize it with his conception of the teaching of Dionyius, 
is also erroneous; Dr. Sparrow Simpson in a lengthy note 
(p. 42) points out the real teaching of St. Augustine. The 
last chapter of the Mystical Theology is perhaps the least 
satisfying part of Dionysius. Both works—the first is much 
longer—are concerned primarily with the doctrine of God, but 
in chap. 4 of the ‘‘ Divine Names’”’ Dionysius gives an exposi- 


tion of evil as a negation, a defect or deprivation of being, 


which is worthy of being compared with that of St. August- 
tine; all dualistic ideas are excluded and there is, quite likely, 
an especial reference to the Manichean form. His doctrine 


of sin shows the influence of Aristotle, but there is an interest- 


ing development, for he says ‘‘And some desire not to have 
understanding in order that they may do good”’ (p. 129), 
so he agrees with St. Augustine in tracing sin ultimately to 
the will rather than to the understanding. Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson has added a valuable appendix on ‘‘The Influence 
of Dionysius in Religious History,’’ which seems to contain 
a fairer statement of the real position and importance of 
_ Dionysius than that given by Bp. Westcott in his “‘ Religious 
Thought in the West,”’ or by Dean Inge in his “Christian 
Mysticism.’”’ Now that these important works are made 
available in translation one would desire to see the same 
_ effort applied to the other works of Dionysius. 

F. H. HALLocK 


An Introduction to English Liturgical Colours. By Sir William St. John Hope 
and E. G. Cuthbert F. Atchley. New York: The Macmillan Co., London, 
S.P.C.K., 1920, pp. 9I. 

A short and simplified account of the subject treated by 

_ the authors exhaustively in their monumental work, English 

Liturgical Colour (London, S.P.C.K., 1918), this book is 


- nevertheless far from a mere summary of the conclusions 


reached in the larger volume. The evidence presented, and 
there is surprisingly much of it in this small compass, shows 
conclusively that there was no Anglican Sequence, that there 
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were different sequences in process of development in different 
cathedral churches, and that nowhere was there a diocesan 
use. 

In the endeavor to distinguish between American and 
Roman Catholicism many of us have at least desired to 
follow an English Use. But, apart from the fact that the 
- fully developed Roman color-sequence is accepted and under- 
stood not only by churchmen but also by sectarians, the 
American parish priest would have to decide whether to take 
Litchfield, Sarum, Wells, or Exeter as the norm. 

We surely have sufficient points of divergence without 
adding to the established color rules based on one or more 
ancient English Cathedral schemes, or on the American flag, 

ROBERT F. Lau 


The Holy Cross Missal. West Park: Holy Cross Press. 1920, pp. 214. 
_ This missal contains the propers and commons of various 
feasts and fasts not included in the Book of Common Prayer, 
together with the ordinary and canon of the mass, requiems, 
and other votive masses. Noteworthy is the inclusion of the 
observance of The Bestowal of the American Episcopate 
(November 14). National holidays are not included. It 
may, of course, not seem desirable to stress nationalism in the 
Catholic Church; but a Missa pro Patria for Independence 
Day would be as justifiable as the ancient Missa pro Rege, 
and a special requiem for Memorial Day would give an im- 
petus to a practice which is slowly spreading. 

The volume is well bound, of convenient size, and clearly 
printed. The ordinary and canon of the mass are given 
exactly as they stand in the Prayer Book. This is commend- 
able, for the not uncommon practice of ‘emending’ the Amer- 
ican Liturgy by selections from the Roman has naturally 
created in many minds the fear that our mass is seriously 
defective, when, as a matter of fact, the Roman could be 
reconstructed along the lines of our liturgy with far greater 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., died 
at Cambridge, England, a short time ago. She with her sister, 
Mrs. Lewis, will be remembered among Biblical students and 
scholars in connection with the finding of Hebrew Ecclesias- 
ticus and the Old Syriac Gospels. M. . 


The Rev. James Milne, in Problems of the Day, Thames 
Star Office, Albert Street, London, opens afresh the question 
of Church and State, and pleads for a Christian Theocracy. 
In this connection it would be interesting to recall an article 
which appeared in the Constructive Quarterly in 1919 entitled 
“The Church in the Future.” MM. 


Our Church Services by Professor W. J. Battle of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati is a strong and sensible appeal for a 
genuine spiritual revival in the Anglican Church, and an 
attempt so to render the services of the Church that men 
may be brought nearer to God. M. 


The Right Reverend Handley Moule, Bishop of Durham, 
who died recently was the author of ‘‘Outlines of Christian 
Doctrine” (Doran) a work which for a quarter of a century 
has been one of the most popular textbooks for Bible study 
classes. M. 


Dr. Edward Lee Hicks, Bishop of Lincoln, who died on 


_ G. F. Hill, was published in 1901, and joint author with 
W. R. Paton of The Inscriptions of Cos (1891); he contributed 
an essay on St. Paul and Hellenism to Studia Biblica et 
_Ecclestastica, and wrote the Oxford pamphlet entitled The 
Church and the War. F.C.G. 
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A new Roman Catholic periodical, Gregorianum, has been 
started. Its purpose is to serve as a scientific journal in 
theology and philosophy, under the editorship of the faculty 
of the Pontifical University in Rome. The subscription price 

js 28 lire, the office Via del Seminario 120, Rome, and the 
first number, with articles in Latin and Italian, appeared in 
January. L. 


The channel between Scylla and Charybdis is still dangerous 
for Roman pilots! 
The Abbé Touzard, professor of the Old Testament at 
the Catholic Institute in Paris, has just come into trouble with 
-the Roman authorities over Higher Criticism. In two articles 
published within the last year, he advocated the generally 
accepted Documentary Hypothesis, with the implication that 
there was considerable probability that Moses did not write 
the account of his own death. These articles were praised in 
| the scholarly (Catholic) Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 
of Toulouse (March-April, 1920), but were severely attacked 
in the Jesuit Recherches de Science Religieuse (1920, Nos. 1 and 
2). Now Rome has stepped in, and declared that the views 
in M. Touzard’s articles ‘‘may not be safely held.”” The 
professor immediately wrote to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
4 
Paris, accepting the condemnation, and has addressed an 
eloquent statement to his pupils, affirming his loyalty to the 
Church. 

The decree of the Congregation of the Holy Office was 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of May Ist, 1920. 
Decretum Circa Authentiam Mosaicam Pentateuchi. Quae- 
situm est ab hac Suprema Congregatione Sancti Officii: 
“‘Utinam doctrina circa authentiam mosaicam Pentateuchi, 
nuper exposita in opere: Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi 
catholique, an. 1919, fasc. XV, sub titulo: Moise et Josue; 
: nec non in Revue du Clergé francais, XCIX (1, Sept. 1919), 


‘pag. 321-343, sub titulo: Moise et le Pentateuque, tuto 


tradi possit.’”” The answer was “ Negative.” 
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The following words from M. Touzard’s statement are 
well worth pondering. ‘‘J’ai désiré la vérité; l’Eglise me 
dénonce des dangers; je dois l’en remercier et je l’en remercie. 
J’ai désiré enseigner la vérité. A ceux qui furent mes lec- 
teurs, l’Eglise déclare que sur le sujet traité la voix qui j’ai 
suivie--n’est pas sire. Je dois l’en remercier et je l’en 
remercie.” And at the end, “Je vous le déclare en toute la 

_--sincérité de mon 4me: je n’ai jamais tant aimé l|’Eglise 
7 qu’a cette heure.”’ 
The entire episode seems decidedly more creditable to the 
7 professor than to the authorities. L. . 


The Spanish theologian and exegete, P. A. Fernandez, S.]J., 
has also attacked Touzard in a separate issue of Biblica 
(April, 1920), entitled ‘‘La Critica Reciente y el Pentateuco,”’ 
in which he restates the position of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission in its declarations of the Mosaic authorship and 
historicity of the Pentateuch. He says that Touzard exceeds 
the concessions that may be made in regard to the docu- 
mentary theory. Nevertheless, the concessions that are being 
made are rather far-reaching, compare the recent book, Breve 
Introduccion a la Critica Textual del A. T., por A. Fernandez 
Truyols,S. 1. M. 
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